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SIR PHILIP SIDNEY. 



In a fine old mansipn^ the front of which^ until 
very recently^ was visible from a torn in the road 
on entering the village of Fenshurst^ in Kent^ tra- 
dition tells ns Sir Philip Sidney first saw the light 
on the 29th of November^ 1554. An acom^ 
planted on his birth-day^ produced^ we are told^ a 
venerable oak^ which is said to have been felled by 
mistake in 1768. However this may be^ the poet 
Waller alludes to it in one of his poems^ written at 
Penshurst^ where he amused himself with fimcying 
that he was in love. 

'* GK>, boy, and canre this paasion on the bark 
Of yonder tree, which stands the sacred mark 
Of noble Sidney's birth," efcc. 

And^ under its shade also^ a century later, Mr. F. 
Coventry thus listened^ while it sang : — 

*' Stranger, kneel here! to age due homage pay : 
When great Eliza held Britannia's sway, 
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Mj growth began, — the same illiutrioafl mom, 
Joj to the hour I saw gallant Sidney bom. 
He periahed earlj ; I jiut ataj behhid 
An hundred jean ; and lo ! mj defted rind, 
Mj withered bongha, foretell destmotion ni^; 
We all are mortal; oaka and heroea die." 

Sir FhOip Sidney^s father^ a man of yery consider- 
able learning and ability;, had derived firom the 
&yonr of Edward YI. many substantial proo& of 
his r^ard. Indeed^ nntil he was knighted^ and 
sent ambassador to Paris^ several contemporaneous 
writers mention him as constantly about the per- 
son of the king^ who^ Sir B. Naunton assures us^ 
esteemed him highly for his great sagadiy in the 
management of public affairs^ and for his sound 
judgement. Sidney's mother .was the eldest 
daughter of the Duke of Northumberland^ and 
sister to the celebrated Bobert Dudley^ Earl of 
Leicester. During the reigns of Mary and Elizas 
beth^ Sir Henry Sidney continued in high £Eivour^ 
filling many important posts with credit to him- 
self and benefit to the state. . 

At a very early age young Sidney was placed at 
a school in Shrewsbury^ where he soon displayed 
more than ordinary intellectual powers^ and great 
thirst for knowledge. Thence, in 1569, he pro- 
ceeded to Oxford, and entered as a student at 
Christchurch, distinguishing himself, as one of his 
biographers relates, by holding a public disputation 
with Carew, the author of the ' Survey of Corn- 
wall.' For some reason or other he appe&rs to 
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liaye left Oxhrd, and to have resided during several 
months at Cambridge; but no mention is made 
of his having matriculated thore. After having 
thus devoted three years to perfecting his educa- 
tion^ Sidney proceeded to the Continent^ and was 
in Paris^ sheltering himself in the house of Sir 
Francis Walsingham^ the British ambassador^ 
during that fearful period of French history^ the 
massacre of St. Bartholomew. From Paris he 
travelled through Germany^ Hungary^ and Italy^ 
devoting himself to the study of warlike and 
graceful exercises^ which in those times were as 
necessary to the finished courtier as to the perfect 
soldier. 

On his return home Philip Sidney attached him- 
self to the Court, and became one of Queen Eliza* 
beth's chief £&vourites. Doubtless he owed much 
of his success to the position wHch his imde, the 
Earl of Leicester, occupied at Court; but, as Sir 
B. Naunton bears testimony, he owed more to his 
chivalrous bearing, his grace and polish of man- 
ner, purity of morals, and above all, to his great 
learning and exquisite refinement of taste. '^ He 
came,'^ says that writer in his ' Fragmenta Rega- 
lia,' " &med aforehand by a noble report of his 
accomplishments, which, together with the state of 
his person, firamed by a natural propension to arms, 
soon attracted the good opinion of all men; and 
so highly prized was he in the good opinion of 
the Queen, that she thought the Court deficient 
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without him/' Desiions however of active em- 
ployment^ Sidney petitioned the Queen for leave to 
serve Her Majesty abroad. The permission was 
reluctantly granted him, and in 1576 he was ap- 
pointed ambassador to the Court of Yiemia^ where 
he greatly distinguished himself, and won the 
friendship and esteem of the Count Palatine Ca- 
simir. In the following year he returned home, 
and addressed to the Queen a ' Bemonstrance' on 
her projected marriage with Henri Quatre, which, 
notwithstanding its boldness, does not seem to 
have offended Elizabeth's somewhat sensitive amour 
prqpre. A short time afterwards however, a quar- 
rel with the Earl of Oxford appears to have ren- 
dered his retirement firom the precincts of the 
Court necessary; and accordingly we find that he 
devoted himself, at Wilton, the seat of his brother- 
in-law the Earl of Pembroke, to the composition 
of a pastoral romance, which, being chiefly written 
for the amusement of his sister, (the same, whose 
epitaph Ben Jonson wrote^, and who seems to 
have merited all the affection which her brother 
and his contemporaries so lavishly bestowed on 
her,) he called ^^The Countesse of Pembroke's 
Arcadia/' It was never completed, nor was it 

* ^ TJndemeath this sable hearae 
Lies the subject of all yerae, 
Sidney's sister, F^cbbokb's mother : 
Death ! ere thou hast slain another, 
Leam'd and fair and good as she, 
Time shall throw a dart at thee." 
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printed until four years after his death. Perhaps 
no work was ever more nniTersally admired. Few 
indeed of that generation would have been sup- 
posed not to haye read and re-read it, at least 
several times ; and there is little doubt but that it 
exercised a powerful influence over the public 
taste, and the literature of that period. " Admired 
and read/' says an able writer, '^by Cowley and 
Waller, it was also the* companion of the prison 
hours of Charles 1.^' Milton says that ''the prayer 
of Pamela, in the 'Ikon Basilike,' is stolen from 
it.'' Sidney's next work, the ' Defence of Poesie,' 
was written in 1581, and published in 1595. Of 
this charming production it is difBcult to speak. 
He had a good cause to defend, and pax indul- 
gent jury, from whose hands he was sure to ob- 
tain a &vourable verdict. His heart moreover was 
in his pen; and whether we regard his "Defence 
of the gentle art" for the purity and simpUdiy of 
its style, the strength and soundness of its reason- 
ing, or the aptness of its illustration, we cannot do 
otherwise than admit its excellence, and admire 
the fervid sincerity and graceful eloquence of its 
author. 

Sidney however, though a thorough poet in mind 
and feeling, was infinitely superior as a prose 
writer. He himself tells us, that "he knows not 
by what strange mischance, in these Ins not old 
years and oldest times, he has slipped into the title 
of a poet." Nevertheless he had very correct ideas 
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of the principles upon which poetry shonld be writ 
ten^ as the following Unes sufficiently attest : — 

''Loring in tnitii, and &in in yene my lore to shew. 
That she, dear she! might take some pleasure in my pain — 
Pleasure might cause her rsad, reading might cause her know — 
Sjiowledge might pity win, and pity grace obtain — 
I sought fit words to paint the blackest £BU9e of woe, 
Studying inventions fine, her wits to entertain : 
Oft taming others' leares, to see if thence would fiow 
Some firesh and findtful showers npon my sim*btinit brain; 
But words came halting forth, wanting inyention's stay, 
Inrention, nature's ohUd, fled step-dame Stud^s Uows i 
And others' feet still seemed but strangers in my way. 
Thus great with child to speak, yet helpless in my throes, 
Biting my truant pen, beirfang myself for spite, — 
'Fool!' said my muse to me, ^lookinthykeartandwrUe!*** 

* 

In 1584 Sidney wrote a defence of the conduct 
of his unde^ the Earl of Leicester^ which had been 
assailed by the Jesuit Parsons^ in a publication 
called ^Leicester's Commonwealth.' Though ad- 
mirable as a piece of composition^ it is by no 
means remarkable as a ^defence/ as it entirely 
ignores the more serious charges^ and instead of 
refuting those of minor importance, proceeds in no 
very measured terms to accuse the Jesuit of the 
^'foulest lying/' and ends by calling on the author 
to determine the truth of their several assertions 
by an appeal to arms. As, in all probability, the 
conduct of Leicester admitted of neither defence 
nor justification, Sidney's reply to the obnoxious 
tract was not published until long after the cause 
which prompted it had been forgotten. 
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About this period^ having been disappointed in 
obtaining the hand of the sister of the Earl of Es- 
sex^ to whom he was deeply attached, — and whose 
wit and beauty he celebrated under the name of 
PModea in his 'Arcadia;,' and of Stella in his 
poems^ and who afterwards caused great scandal 
by her unfortunate connection with Mountjqy, 
Earl of Deyonshire, — ^he married the daughter of 
that great statesman^ Sir Francis Walsingham^ who 
was for many years principal secretary to Queen 
Elizabeth. Shortly after this event he was knighted^ 
and^ in 1585^ contemplated an expedition with Sir 
Francis Drake against the Spanish settlements in 
America^ but was prevented by Elizabeth declar- 
ing that she would not risk the loss of the ''jewel 
of her times/' It is said that he was offered the 
crown of Poland^ but the Queen contrived to throw 
such obstacles in the way as effectually prevented 
him fiiom acceptiDg it. 

He seems however to have ultimately overcome 
the Queen's disinclination to employ him on foreign 
service^ as we find him appointed, in 1586, Gover- 
nor of Flushing. At this time the war between 
Spain and Holland was at its height ; and the Earl 
of Leicester, with an army of six thousand men, 
was despatched by Elizabeth to the assistance of 
the Ax>testant inhabitants of the Netherlands. Of 
the mistakes committed by this incompetent com- 
mander, the history of that age is fall. His ne- 
phew, Sir Philip Sidney, who had joined him as 
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General of the Horse^ frequently pressed dissatis- 
&Lctixm at his condact^ and vainly endeavoured to 
rectify the errors which his nnde was continually 
committing. Sir Sidney's military exploits during 
this campaign were numerous^ and^ after consi- 
derable successes against the enemy^ the troops 
under his command accidentally met and encoun- 
tered a force of about three thousand men^ who 
were marching to relieve Zutphen^ a town of Gud- 
derland. An engagement took place under its 
walls. After having had a horse shot imder him^ 
Sidney received a wound from a musket-bullet on 
the left thigh a little above the knee. As he was 
carried from the field a well-known incident oc- 
curred^ which Lord Brooke^ his biographer and 
companion, thus describes : — ''As he passed along 
by the rest of the army, where his unde the Ge- 
neral was, he soon became faint and thirsty from 
excess of bleeding, and called for some drink, which 
was presently brought him ; but, as he was putting 
the bottle to his mouth, he saw a poor soldier 
carried along, who had eaten his last at the same 
feast, ghastly casting up his eyes at the bottle, 
which Sidney perceiving, took it from his head be- 
fore he drank, and delivered it to the poor man 
with these words: 'Thy necessity is yet greater 
than mine.*'' The wound unfortunatdy proved 
mortal, and after many days of severe suffering he 
died at Amheim, in the arms of his wife, and of 
his faithful secretary, William Temple, on the 7th 
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of October^ 1686^ in the thirty-tjiiid year of his 
age. 

On tihe fatal intelligenoe reaching England^ a 
general monming was ordered, and affectionately 
observed by aU ranks and classes of people. His 
body was brought home, and interred in Old St. 
Paul's Cathedral, in the month of February fol- 
lowing; the funeral being attended by all the 
foreigners in England, the diplomatic corps, most 
of the nobility, and an immense concourse of the 
people. 

No man perhaps was ever more universally ad- 
mired, and none, certainly, more tenderly and re- 
spectfiilly remembered. '^ He trod,'' says the au- 
thor of the ' EfiBgies Poetic®,' " fix)m his cradle 
to his grave, amid incense and flowers, and died in 
a dream of glory." 
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*'IiTe ever Bweete bopke; the silTer image of his gentle witt, 
and the golden pillar of his nohle courage; and erer notifpe irnto 
the world that thy writer was the aeorstary of eloqoenoe^ the 
breath of the Mnaea, the honey Bee of thu dayntieat flowera of 
witt and arte^ the pith of morale and inteUectnal Tirtues, the arm 
of BeUona in the field, the tongue of Snada in the chamber, 
the Bphnt of praofcioe in eaae, and the paragon of eyoellenoe in 
Print." — Harve^M JPierc^9 Superero^oHon, 

The name of Sir Philip Sidney is associated with 
many pleasing and delightful recollections. We 
remember him as one of the greatest ornaments of 
the most glorious reign in onr annals — as one of 
the chief &Yonrites of that great Queen whom we 
are taught from childhood to regard with respect 
and admiration. We remember him as the darling 
son of chivalry — as the inheritor of the noble and 
knightly qualities of Sir Lancelot and Sir Tris- 
trem^ of their courage without their ferocity^ of 
their generosity without its concomitant rudeness 
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— as the chain or connectiiig link which was inter- 
posed between the chivalric pageantry which had 
gone before^ and the scarcely settled refinement 
Vhich succeeded — as the oomponnd of all that was 
high-spirited and romantic^ of all that was gallant 
and brave. We remember him as one who com- 
mnnicated to the court of Elizabeth that tinctmre 
of romance^ which gives it to our view^ when seen 
through the dnsky distances of antiquity, a mellow 
and chastened richness^ not unlike the rariegated 
and brilliant colouring with which the rays of the 
departing sun are imbued by the painted windows 
through which they penetrate^ as they 

« lUume wi£h meDow light the brown-hrow'd aule." 

We remember him as the patron and friend of our 
English Ariosto^ the author of that enchanting 
production^ the 'Faery Queen/ it had been the 
fiushion to underrate^ until lately our artists found 
in its exquisite imagery a prolific source of inspi- 
ration^ as the walls of the Exhibitions amiually 
attest. And lastly^ we remember him as the con- 
temporary of Shakspeare^ and as one of the kin- 
dred spirits of that enchanted circle^ of which 
Shakspeare was the master magician a:kid wizard 
supreme. 

Few characters indeed appear so weQ fitted to 
excite enthusiastic admiration as that of Sir Philip 
Sidney. Uniting all the accomplishments which 
youthful ardour and universality of talent could 
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aoqnire or bestoir — delighting nations with the va- 
ried witchery of his powers^ and courts with the 
ftscination of his address — ^leaving the learned as- 
tonished with his profidencj^ and the ladies enrap- 
tozed with his grace^ and commnnicating^ wherever 
he wentj the lave and spirit of ghdness — ^he was, 
and well deserved to be, the idol of the age he Uved 
in. He appeared to be a good in which all nations 
considered themselves to be interested — ^not the 
partial and sole property and product of one peo- 
ple, but a universal benefisu^tion, given and intended 
for all, and in the glory and honour of which all 
had a right to be partakers. 

His death therefore was lamented by every court 
he had visited; and, to do honour to his memory, 
kings dad themsdves in the habiliments of grief, 
and universities poured forth their tribute of aca- 
demical sorrow. So rare a union of attractions, 
so unaccustomed a concentration of excdlence, 
such a compound of military renown with literary 
distinction, and courtiy refinement with noble 
frankness, gave him a passport to eveiT heart, and 
secured him at once universal sympathy and esteenu 
He was indeed, if ever there was one, a gentieman, 
finished and complete, in whom mildness was asso- 
ciated with courage, erudition mollified by refine- 
ment, and courtliness dignified by truth. He is a 
specimen of what the English character was ca- 
pable of producing, when foreign admixtures had 
not destroyed its simplidty, or politeness debased 
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its honour. The very atiffiiess it then possessed 
had a noble original; it was the natural oonse- 
qnence of that state of society^ when the d^iees 
of order ^ and subordination wero nniyersally ob- 
served and nnderstobd^ when the social relations 
were not broken down by the encroaching power of 
innovation^ and when each was as ready to pay as 
to exact his tribute of observance and respect. No 
lax discipline in morals had then interwoven itself 
with the manners of the great^ nor wais the oonrt^ 
as in the reign of Charles Hi, converted into a 
painted sepulchre^ where the spirit^ the gaiety^ 
and the gilding without^ could ill ,disgm8e the dark- 
ness and rottenness within : it was not^ as in that 
court; a great national reservoir of iniquity^ where 
all the degrees of order^ and all the barriers of 
principle^ were levelled and overthrown. The 
most accomplished members of the court of Queen 
Elizabeth were not less distingnished tar the strict- 
ness of their moral principles^ than for their polish 
and address as courtiers. Of such a stamp was 
Sir Philip Sidney^ and, such as he was^ every Eng- 
lishman has reason to be proud of him. He ex- 
alted his country in the eyes of other nations^ and 
the country he honoured will not be ungrateful. 
England will ever place him amongst the noblest 
of her SOUS; and the light of chivalry^ which was his 
guide and beacon^ will ever lend its radiance to illu- 
minate his tombstone^ and consecrate his memory. 
The productions of such a man^ were tibey ev^i 
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inferior to the expectation his renown had excited, 
deserve a better reception than the rigid severity 
of criticism. He whose whole end in writing was 
to make his readers wiser and better men, surely 
has a right to other treatment from that world 
on which his comet-like radiance was thrown. If 
there was nothing else to excite our lenity, yet 
should his untimely fate dispose us to regard with 
&vour produ ctions which can hardly be called other 
than juvenile, and certainly not the fruits of ma- 
turity. There is something very touching in the 
premature departure of promising excellence — ^in 
the cutting short of the bright course of talent, 
before it has reached its goal and consmnmation — 
in the striking, with the lightning of heaven, the 
uprising shoot of genius, while yet it has only pro- 
duced the blossoms of paradise, blighted and de- 
stroyed, before they are ripened into fruit. There 
is something very melancholy in the thought, how 
many bright ideas and noble creations, how many 
glowing images and emanations of fancy, have 
been lost for ever to the world, by the early death 
of those to whom a longer life would have brought 
everlasting renown. When we consider what they 
might have been, had a longer duration been 
allowed them, to what a blaze of splendour that 
flame, whose increase we were observing, might at 
length have«hot out, had it not been for ever ex- 
tinguished by death, it is impossible not to feel af- 
fection and commiseration for victims so soon led 
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to the alaugliter. Such was the fiate of Sir Philip 
Sidney ; and the pity which it excites shoiild sorely 
prevent us £roin treating his works^ as they have 
been treated, with sneering insolence and cold- 
blooded Tituperation. Let ns remember that he 
died at the age of thirty-two ; and, if the lives of 
Milton and Dry den had not been prolonged beyond 
that period, where wotdd have been their renown, 
or where the poetical renown of their country? 

But the works of Sir Philip Sidney stand in no 
need of indulgence from considerations of com- 
passion. With a mind glowing with images of 
heroism, and filled with the brightest creations and 
the fJEdrest visions of human and more than hu- 
man excellence; with a heart which embraced in 
its wide circuit of benevolence the universal good 
of his species; with an intellect whose comprehen- 
siveness of observation seemed to claim all arts 
and sciences, as within the compass of its power 
and the precincts of its dominion ; with a &ncy 
which, delicately beautiful and pensively sweet, 
overspread the emanations of his genius with an 
envelope not less delightfully tinted l9ian the co- 
vering of the yet unopened rose-bud, and which 
breathed over all his productions an exquisite fiidsh. 
and relief; he possessed all the essential qualities, 
from whose operation the everlasting monuments 
of the mind are £eibricated. Unfortunately for the 
world, the variety of his power and the diversity 
of his employments prevented him from bestow- 
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ing on literatare the whole energy of his mind, 
and thus such of his compositions as remain were 
rather the sports of his leisure, than the full- 
wrongfat and elaborate performances of his study. 
He has however left enough to the world to de- 
monstrBte that the name of Sir Philip Sidney has 
an indisputable right to a place amongst those of 
our countrymen who have been most distinguished 
for yirtue or memorable for genius; and that, 
amongst the contemporaries of Shakspeare no one 
has so closely approached his peculiar excellendes, 
or so neaxfy resembled him in some of his super- 
latiye endowments^ as the author of the 'Arcadia/ 
Without launching out into a hyperbolical exu- 
berance of praise, it maybe safely affirmed, that in 
the art of attracting interest and exciting compas- 
rion, in the art of ruling over and awaking the best 
sympathies of our nature, and of chaining the feel- 
ings cf his readers to the &te and the fortunes of 
the peisonifications of his fieuicy — in the power of 
clothing and adorning every subject he treated 
upon, with the fidrest flowers and sweetest graces 
of poetry, and of giving the charm of his inimitable 
diction to descriptions fresh from nature, and sen- 
timents marked with the dignified and noble cha- 
racter of his mind — ^in the power of delighting and 
enchanting his readers, as with some strange and 
unearthly melody, which, once heard, is never for- 
gotten, and whose remembered notes still continue 
to entrance the senses as long as their perceptions 
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are aliye — he is inferior to no -writer in his own 
age^ or in any which has gone hefore or succeeded 
it. His great defect was the want of judgement^ 
which led him sometinies to adopt the forced con- 
ceits and qiiaintness of his contemporariesiy and 
often indnced him to desert, in the imitation of 
others, his own never-fidling and nneqiialled foun- 
tarn of invention and thought. Erom this defect, 
his poetry is perhaps the least vahiahle part of his 
works, and is often little more than a jingle of 
words, or a collection of strange and ill-assorted 
ideas — ^where the magnificent and the ridicolons, 
the ingenious and the mean, are mingled in one 
j^ofincoiii^lytoge^. He wns not, indeed, 
qualified to shine in the cold aud languid tameness 
of amatory poetry : his power lay iu the represen- 
tation of all that is most lovely in nature, or the 
resulting harmony of her productions; in the de- 
lineations of those of his species, whose high aspi- 
rations seem to point out a loftier and less terrene 
original; and whose pure flame of affection appears 
rather to have heen kindled at the sacrifice or the 
altar^ than at the grosser fires of love. In short, 
his forte lay in the description of beings, like him- 
self, romantically generous and enthusiastically con- 
stant; of whom he gives us pictures, which must 
always please «8 long aa high-mindedness is .attrac 
tive, — ^pictures, gratifying because they are exalted, 
and interesting because they are true. 
But to proceed from his person to his works. 
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His 'Defence of Poesy' has receiyed a uniyersal 
tribute of admiration^ and wonld be sofScient of 
itself^ were there no other fruits of his genins ex- 
tant^ to give him a very high place amongst the 
authors of our country. It is perhaps the most 
beautifully written prose composition of the Eli- 
zabethan age, impregnated with the very soul and 
spirit of poetry, and abounding with the richest 
adornments of fimcy. It is, in truth, merum $al, 
''the sweet food of sweetly uttered knowledge/' a 
production the most felicitous of its kind that ever 
came "from Nature's mintage stampt in ecstasy.^ 
There is nothing equal to it in the whole drde of 
critical exposition, nothing which is at once so ju- 
dicious, yet so poetical : so inimitable, yet so easy. 
What }L hJZi of the criticismB of Lob^ 
may, with much more justice, be applied to this 
composition, that it is itself a living exemplifu)ation 
of the highest excellence of the art it treats ofl To 
those who can read it without fbelings of delight 
and admiration, we can only apply the malediction 
against the contemners of poesie, with which Sir 
Philip Sidney concludes it. 

His 'Arcadia"^,' the subject of the following re- 
marks and analysis, if not so uniformly pleasing 
and satisfiBustory, is, after all, the great foundation 
on which his fame must rest, and to which his 
right to a place amongst the great masters of the 

* The ComUeaeqfJPembroh^sAreadia, AFattoraleSomaiiee 
hj Sib Pbhip Sidnxt. 
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btmiaai mind must depend for its allowance. like 
all other works of genitis^ it is irr^nlarly and 
nneqnally written^ diyerrified by occasional risings 
and &lls^ ascents to grandeur and sinkings to little- 
ness : yet^ from beguming to end, there is percep- 
tible an air of gentle pensiyeness^ and of melan- 
choly yet not gloomy moralization, which diffdses 
over all his work a seductiye charm, and is always 
fiiscinating, from the train of mind which it brings 
along with it. 

The 'Arcadia' is a mixture of what has been 
called the heroic and the pastoral romance : it is 
interspersed with interludes and episodes, which, 
it must be acknowledged, rather encumber than 
aid the effect of the work itself: the main story is 
worked out with much skill; though interwoven, 
it is lucid and perspicuous; and, though intricate^ 
it is &r from being perplexed. Erom a chasm 
which occurs in the Ihird book, the progress of 
the story is not perfectly deduced to the end : this 
defect has been supplied by two different conti- 
nuators : it probably arose from the di£Sculty the 
author experienced of filling up the yacancy to his 
satisfSeution. This romance was written only for 
the amusement of his sister, Mary, the Countess of 
Pembroke, and never intended by the author fi^r 
the public view: it is even said, that one of his last 
requests, on his deathbed, was, that it should never 
be published. Be this as it may, no one who has 
read the work wiU be inclined to treat with severity 
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the violators of his injimctioii; and those who can 
praise the preservers of the 'JSneid' may readily 
excnse the non-compliance with Sir Philip Sidney's 
demand. Were the fastidions nicety and scm- 
pnlous exactness of authors^ in this respect, to he 
allowed, the richest treasures of the mind would, 
like the ring of the tyrant, be prodigally and la- 
vishly cast away, and more wonld be lost in the 
pnrsoit of perfection than perfection itsdf conld 
compensate for. 

The following is a short outline of the story, 
without r^arding the various incidental episodes 
which connect themselves with it; and although to 
some persons it may app^ extravagant, and in- 
capable of bearing comparison with the literature 
of our own times, it may safely be asserted that 
few modem productions can boast the same grace- 
fulness of imagery, elegance of diction, or purity 
of design. 

Musidorus and Pyrocles, the two heroes of the 
romance, united together in a strict league of 
firiendship, set forth in quest of adventures, and 
after frignaliring their valour in several courageous 
exploits, and Trilling the customary quantum of 
giants and monsters, set sail with a fleet to join 
Euarchus, King of Macedon, the imde of Musi- 
dcnrus and fether of Pyrocles, then waging war at 
Byzantium ; who, having relinquished the care of 
the two princes to his sister, the wife of Dorilausi 
Prince of Thessaly, was become impatient to behold 
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them who had been so long estranged •fix)m hinij 
and of whose actions and promise the Toioe of Fame 
had spoken so loudly. 

Delayed by many accidents^ and after enconnter- 
ing many perils, they are at last obliged, by a fir^ 
breaking out in the ship in which they are sailing, 
to commit themsdyes to the mercy of the waves, 
by which they are separated, and Musidorus is 
carried to the shore of Laoonia in an insensible 
condition. Here he is seen by two shepherds, who 
use all their endeavours to restore animation and 
bring him to life again, in which, at length, th^ 
succeed. His first inquiry and consideration, when 
recovered, is after his Mend Pyrodes; and tl^ough 
with little hopes of rescuing him &om the watery 
grave, from which himself had so narrowly escaped, 
Musidorus immediately procures a boat, and ven* 
tores forth again upon the sea. He has not pro- 
ceeded fiEtr before he meets with the wreck of the 
almost consumed ship, and 

" upon ilie mast they saw a young man (at least if 
he were a man) bearing show of about eighteen years 
of age, who sat (as on horseback) having nothing 
upon him but his shirt, which, being wrought with 
blue silk and gold, had a kind of resemblance to the 
sea : on which the sun, then near his western home, 
did shoot some of his beams. His hair (which the 
young men of Gfreece used to wear very long) was 
stirred up and down with the wind, which seemed to 
have a sport to play with it, as the sea had to kiss his 
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feet: hiniBelf^ fbll of admirable beauty, set forth hj 
the stnoigemesB both of his seat and gesture; for, 
holdiDg his head up full of unmoved majesty, he held 
a sword aloft with his fair arm, which often he waved 
about his crown, as though he would threaten the 
wodd in that extremity." 

This, as will be readily conoeiyed^ is the object 
of his search^ his friend Pyrodea^ who greets Mu- 
sidoms with all the transports of affection and joy. 
Befixre however they have approached sufficiency 
near to Pyrodes^ to give him any assistance, the 
vessel of a pirate appears in sight, and the master 
at the boat, fearing an engagement, immediately 
set sail back again to the shore, notwithstanding all 
the entreaties and adjurations of Musidorus, who 
is thus obliged to return disconsolate, without ac- 
oompliahing the rescue of his friend. On his ar- 
rival to the shore, the shepherds offer to conduct 
him to the house of Kalander, a wealthy and hos- 
pitable inhabitant of Arcadia ; and Musidorus, sor- 
rowful and heavy-hearted in his apprehensions for 
the &te of Pyrodes, puts himself undei^ their goi- 
danoe, reckless and not caring whither they may 
carry him. As they aiter into Arcadia, its beau- 
tifbl appearance strikes the eyes of Musidorus. 

"There were hiUs which garnished their proud 
heights with stately trees ; humble valleys, whose base 
estate seemed comforted with the refreshing of silver 
livers; meadows, enamelled with all sorts of ^e- 
pleasing flowers; thickets, which being lined with 
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most pleasant sliade, were witnessed so too, hj the 
cheerfial disposition of many well-timed birds ; each 
pasture stored with sheep, feeding with sober security, 
while the pretty lambs with bleating oratory craved 
the dam's comfort; here a shepherd's boy piping, as 
though he should neyer be old; there a young shep- 
herdess knitting, and withal singing, and it seemed 
that her voice comforted her hands to work, and her 
hands kept time to her voice-music." 

Upon their arrival at the house of Ealander, he 
receives Mtuddorus with great hospitality and kind- 
ness^ and endeavours to remove the melancholy 
which lie perceives in his guest by every exertion 
in his power. His own peace of mind is shortly 
afterwards disturbed^ by the inteUigenoe that Cliti- 
phon^ his son^ has been taken prisoner by the He- 
lots^ a people conquered by the Lacedaemonians, 
but who had rebelled from them, and who, exaspe- 
rated with Clitiphon for joining the forces against 
them, were daily expected to put him to a cruel 
death. Musidorus, being made acquainted with, 
this drcumstanoe, compassionating the deep dis- 
tress and affection of his benevolent host, and in 
order to repay the good offices he had received, 
takes the command of a force raised for the rescue 
of Clitiphon, and surprises the Helots, unprepared 
for his coming, by a sudden attack. They, how- 
ever, desperate and determined, make a resolute 
resistance, encouraged by the example of their 
captain, who performs prodigies of valour. 
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Between, him and MusidomB ensues a combat, 

• 

^ which was so much inferior to the battle in noise 
and number, as it was surpassing it in brayeiy of 
fighting, and, as it were, delightfdl terribleness. Their 
courage was guided with skill, and their skill was 
armed with courage; neither did their hardiness 
darken their wit, nor their wit cool their hardiness ; 
both yaliant, as men despising death ; both confident, 
as unwonted to be overcome; jet doubtfbl hy their 
present feeling, and respectful hj what they had 
already seen. Their feet steady, their hands diligent, 
their eyes watchful, and their hearts resolute. The 
parts either not armed, or weakly armed, were well 
known, and according to the knowledge should haye 
been sharply visited, but that the answer was as quick 
as the objection. Yet some lighting, the smart bred 
rage, and the rage bred smart again ; till both sides 
begin to wax fiunt, and rather desirous to die accom- 
panied, than hopeful to live victorious ; the captain of 
the Helots with a blow, whose violence grew of fury, 
not of strength, or of strength proceeding of fuiy, 
strake Palladius upon the side of the head, that he 
reeled astonished : and withal the helmet fell off, he 
remaining bare-headed, but other of the Arcadians 
were ready to shield him fix)m any harm that might 
rise of that nakedness." 

No sooner is the &ce of Musidorus, or Falladius, 
seen by Pyrodes, — ^for such the captain of the 
Helots turns out to be, — ^than an instant recogni- 
tion takes place between the Mends. The Helots, 
by the persuasion of F^des, consent to deliver 
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up Clitiplion to his fiiiher^ who reoeiyes back Musi- 
doms and Fyrocles with much joy and gratitude. 
The young princes recount to each other their 
various adventures since their partings and resume 
all their former habits of continual intercourse and 
reciprocal endearment. But this is soon inter- 
rupted : Pjrrodes, by degrees^ becomes enamoured 
of solitude^ and notwithstanding the expostulations 
of his fiiend, addicts himself to spCtary musing 
and contemplation — ^the first symptom of nascent 
love. Nothing can be more beautiful than the 
following passage^ in which he describes the at- 
tractions of the scenes which he visited. 

^' And in such contemplation, or (as I think) more 
exceUent, I enjoy my solitariness, and my solitariness 
perchance is the nurse of these contemplations. Eagles, 
we see, fly alone, and they are but sheep which always 
herd togethei^ ; condenm not therefore my mind some- 
times to enjoy itself; nor blame the taking of such 
times as serve most fit for it. And alas, dear Musi- 
doms, if I be sad, who knows better than you the 
just causes I have of sadness? And here Pyrodes 
suddenly stopped, like a man unsatisfied in himself 
though his wit might well have served to have satisfied 
another. And so looking with a countenance,' as 
though he desired he should know his mind without 
hearing "hiTn speak, and yet desirous to speak, to 
breathe out some part of his inward evil, sending 
again new blood to his face, he continued his speech 
in this manner : and. Lord (dear cousin, said he), doth 
not the pleasantness of this place cany in itself suffi- 
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cient reward for any time lost in it P Do you not see 
how all things conspire together to make this conntry 
a heayenly dwelling P Do yon not see the grass, how 
inoolonr they excel the emeralds, eyery one striving 
to pass his fellow, and yet they are all kept of an 
equal height? And 9ee you not the rest of these 
beautifbl flowers, each of which would require a man's 
wit to know, and his life to express P Do not these 
stately trees seem to maintain their flourishing old 
age with the only happiness of their seat, being 
dothed with a continual spring, because no beauty 
here should ever fade : doth not the air bteathe health} 
which the birds (delightful both to ear and eye) do 
daily solemnize with the sweet consent of their Toices ? 
Is not every echo there of a perfect music P and these 
fresh and delightful brooks, how slowly they slide 
away, as loth to leave the company of so many things 
united in perfection ; and with how sweet a murmur 
they lament their forced departure! Certainly, cer- 
tainly, cousin, it must needs be that some goddess 
inhabiteth this region, who is the soul of this soil; for 
neither is any less than a goddess worthy to be shrined 
in such a heap of pleasures ; nor any less l^ian a god- 
dess could haye made it so perfect a plot of the celes- 
tial dwellings." 

While Pyrodes is thus defending himself to his 
cousin^ their good host^ Slalander^ comes to invite 
them' to thehunting of a stag^ which he hoped, by 
entertaining, would driye away some part of the 
melancholy which had begun to seize upon Pyro- 
des. The princes consent; and 

c 
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^Then went thej together abroad, tlie good Ea- 
lander entertainiiig them with pleasant discoursmg, 
— ^how well he lored the sport; of hunting when he 
was ayoimgman^howmach in the comparison thereof 
he disdained sU chamber-delights ; that the sun (how 
great a jonmejr soever he had to make) could never 
prevent him with earUness, nor the moon (with her 
sober countenance) dissulide him from watching till 
midnight for the deer feeding. Oh, said he, 70a will 
never live to mj age, without jou keep yourself in 
breath with exercise, and in heart with joyfolness ; too 
much thinking doth consume the spirits, and oft it 
fills out, that while one thinks too much of his doing, 
he leaves to do the affect of his thinking. Then 
spared he not to remember how much Arcadia was 
changed since his jrouth ; activity and good fellowship 
being nothing in the price it was then held in, but 
according to the nature of the old-growing world, still 
worse and worse. Then would he tell them stories of 
such gallants as he had known ; and so with pleasant 
company, beguiled the time's haste, and shortened the 
way's length, till they came to the side of the wood, 
where the hounds were in couples, staying their com- 
ing, but with a whining accent craving liberty; many 
of them in colour and marks so resembling, that it 
showed they were of one kind. The huntsmen, hand- 
somely attired in their green liveries, as though they 
were children of summer, with staves in their hands 
to beat the guiltless earth, when the hounds were at a 
fiult, and with horns about their necks, to sound an 
alarum upon a silly fugitive; the hounds were straight 
uncoupled, and ere long the stag thought it better to 
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trast to the nimbleness of his feet, than to the dender 
fortification of his lodging ; but even his feet betrayed 
him; for howsoerer they went, they themaelyes ut- 
tered themselyes to the scent of their enemies ; who, 
one taking it of another, and sometimes believing the 
wind's advertisements, sometimes the view of (their 
fiithful counsellors) the huntsmen, with open mouths 
then denounced war, when the war was already begun. 
Their cxy being composed of so well-sorted mouths, 
that any man would perceive therein some kind of 
proportion, but the skilful woodman did find a music. 
Then delight and variety of opinion drew the horse- 
men sundry ways, yet cheering their homids with 
voice and horn, kept still, as it were, together. The 
wood seemed to conspire with them against their own 
citizens, dispersing their noise through all his quarters; 
and even the nymph. Echo, left to bewail the loss of 
Narcissus, and became a hunter. But the stag was in 
the end so hotly pursued, that, leaving his flight, he 
was driven to make courage of despair ; and so turn- 
ing his head, made the hounds, with change of speech, 
to testify that he was at a bay : as if from hot pursuit 
of their enemy, they were suddenly come to a parley." 

Upon returning to the house of Elalander^ Mu- 
sidoms finds that Pyrodes has disappeared^ and 
that he had left a letter^ in which he ascribed his 
departure to violence of love, and enjoined his 
firiend to leave him to his fisite, and return to Thes- 
saly, his native country. Grieved to the heart at 
the desertion he had e^qperienced firom his com- 
panion, Musidorus yet determines to follow his 
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fogitiye firiend; wlioin^ after many yain searches* 
and firaitiless inquiries^ he finds near the moimtain 
of Msenalns^ in Arcadia^ disguised in the attire of 
an Amazon, and uttering forth to the hills and 
groTes his plaintiye and enamoured complaints. 

The scene which then ensues between the two 
princes^ of accusation on the one side and defence 
on the other, is exquisitely tender and pathetic. 
Musidorus^ aasnTning all the authority which his 
seniority in years and nearness of affinity and 
affection seemed to entitle him to^ remonstrates 
with his Mend on his aband ^ment of himself, a nd 
attempts to reason away fliftlnvft-sp/»lr ft prl ftffpnmi- 

nate languor W^^ ^^ '^^ talcfiii pk/y. lyf liia fnrmfir 

lugh-migdfidaasjslhsroism. Pyrodes, though 
conscious of the justice of the charge^ yet is angry 
at experiencing severity firom a qtiarter he so little 
expected. At length Musidoros threatens to dis- 
solve the friendship which had subsisted between 
them. 

''And herewith the deep womid of his love, being 
rubbed a&esh with this new tinkindness, began as it 
were to bleed again, in such sort that he was unable 
to bear it any longer, but gushing out abundance of 
tears, and crossing his arms over his woeful heart, he 
sank down to the ground ; which sudden trance went 
so to the heart of Musidorus, that Mling down by 
him, and kissing the weeping eyes of his friend, he 
besought him not to make account of his speech; 
which, if it had been over-vehement, yet was it to be 
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borne witbal, becauBe it came out of a love much more 
yehement, that he had not thought ibaicj could have 
receiyed so deep a woimd ; but now finding in him the 
force of it, he would no further contrary it, but employ 
all his service to medicine it, in sudi sort as the nature 
of it required. But eyen this kindness made Pyrocles 
the more to melt in the former unkindness, which his 
numlike tears well showed, with a silent look upon 
Musidorus, as who should saj, and is it possible that 
Musidorus should threaten to leaye meP And this 
struck Musidorus' mind and senses so dumb too, that 
for grief being not able to saj anything, they rested 
with their eyes placed one upon another, in such sort, 
as might well point out the true passion of unkindnesd 
to be neyer aright, but betwixt them that most dearly 
loye." 

Musidorus^ now finding that harshness only 
served to embitter the mind of his Mend, without 
reoovering it^ submits to the disorder which he 
cannot oyercome^ and offers to assist Pyrocles in 
obtaining his desires^ who relates the story of his 
captivation; in order to understand which^ we 
must inform our readers of some drcnmstances^ 
with which we perhaps ought previously to have 
made them acquainted. 

The country of Arcadia^ at the time of the ar- 
rival of Pyrocles and Musidorus^ was governed by 
a prince of the name of Basilius^ whose gentleness 
and goodness had uniyersally endeared him to his 
people. His consort, Gyneda, whom he had mar- 
ried in his old age^ was yet a woman of great 
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beauty^ and adorning, by lier noble and majestical 
demeanour, the station to which he had advanoed 
her. Of this marriage, two daughters, Pamela 
and Philoclea, were the frnit, both endowed with 
excellencies difSsrent in kind, yet equal in di^;tee. 

<<The elder is named Pamela, by many men not 
deemed inferior to her sister; for my part, when I 
nuipked them both, methought there was (if at least 
such perfections may receiye the word of more) more 
sweetness in Philoclea, but more majesty in Pamela; 
methought lore played in Philoclea's eyes and threat- 
ened in Pamela's ; methought Philodea's beauty only 
persuaded, but so persuaded as all hearts must yield; 
Pamela's beauty used riolenoe, and such riolence as 
no heart could resist. And it seexns that such pro- 
portion is between their minds : Philoclea so bashful, 
as though her excellencies had stolen into her before 
she was aware ; so humble, that she will put all pride 
out of countenance ; in some, such proceedings as will 
stir hope, but teach hope good manners. Pamela of 
high thoughts, who iivoids not pride with not knowing 
her excellencies, but by niaking that one of her excel- 
lencies to be void of pride; her mother's wisdom, 
greatness, nobilily, but (if I can guess aright) knit 
with a more constant temper." ' 

Enriched with such domestic blessings^ and 
happy in the possession of the love of his people 
and in the tranquillity of his reign, BasQius still 
feeb a desire to pry into futurity; and, led by cu- 
riosity to ascertain the future fortunes of himself 
and &m]ly, he makes a journey to Delphos, to 
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consult the orade^ and the answer he reoeiyes is 
this: — 

^Thj elder cai^e shall from thj carefiill face 
By princely mesne be stohie, and jet not lost. 
Thj yonger, shsJl with Nature's bliss imbrace 
An uncouth love, which nature hateth most. 
Both they themselyes unto such two shsll wed. 
Who at thy bier, as at a barre, shall plead, 
Why thee (a living man) they had made dead. 
In thine owne seat a forraine state shall nt, 
And ere that all these blowes thy head doe hit, 
Thou with thy wife adultery shalt commit." 

Dismayed by this prediction^ and in order to 
premit its aooomplishment^ he retires from his 
court with Gyneda and the two princesses to a. 
habitation which he had built for the purpose, in 
the midst of a large forest in Arcadia, relinquish- 
ing the active government of his affairs to Fhila- 
nax, a fidthfid and weU-tried servant, who had in 
vain attempted to dissuade his master from a step 
so useless and absurd. In this seclusion the king 
buries himself and family, retaining only, as the 
companions of his solitude, Dametas, a country 
down, and his uncouth and deformed wife and 
daughter. 

We will now return to Pyrodes, who, having 
heard, whilst remaining with Kalander, of the 
strange retirement of Basilius and of the beauty 
of his daughter, and in particular of the lovdiness 
of Flulodea, contracts an insensible passion for 
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an object he bad not yet seen^ and employs bis 
bonn in pictoring tbe cbahns wbieb were tbe ge- 
neral tbeme of admiration : bence bis mnsing and 
love of solitade wbile be continued at tbe bos^- 
table abode of Elalander. His desire to heboid 
tbe perfections of Pbilodea becomes soon too vio- 
lent to he repressed; be therefore determines to 
leave tbe habitation of Ealander^ and^ though irith 
much reluctance^ bis friend Musidoros, in tbe fur- 
therance and prosecution of bis desire. Attiring 
himself in tbe dress of an Amazon^ he procures 
admission, under the disguise and tbe name of 
Zeknane, into tbe country retreat of Basilins. The 
first glance be obtains of Pbilodea confirms tbe 
empire she already had gained of his heart; while 
Pbilodea;, ignorant of bis being other than he ap- 
peared to be, conceives for him a tender and in- 
nocent affection. Tbe effect which bis appearance 
has upon the king and queen is equally powerful. 
Basilius, ignorant of bis sex, becomes deeply ena- 
moured of Pyrodes, under his character of Zd- 
mane. The penetration of Gyneda, however, sees 
immediatdy through bis disguise, but she, not less 
smitten with bis beauty and percdving bis love for 
Pbilodea;, watches him with unremitting jealousy. 

Such is tbe state of things when tbe meeting 
between the two young princes takes place, and 
such is tbe account which Musidorus recdves from 
Pyrocles of the story of his passion. 

About this time, Pbalantus of Corinth, a valiant 
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and wdDl-proTed knight, passing tlirongh Arcadia, 
offei^. to maintain the supreme beanly of his lady 
Artei^ against all comers, after having been suc- 
cessful in several other courts, and brought with 
him' in triumph the miniatures of the different 
ladies whose knights he had conquered, and whose 
various beauties are painted in Sir Philip Sidnejr's 
usual felicitous manner. This challenge, of course, 
appears little less than high treason to the pas- 
sionate love of Pyrodes, and as an insult to the 
supremacy of those charms whose force had capti- 
vated his heart; indignant in her cause, he imme- 
diately puts on armour, and Phalantus quickly fsdls 
before the conquering lance of his opponent, not 
however without the right of priority of combat 
being first contested by Musidorns, who had in 
like manner armed himself for the encounter, to 
defen d the rights of Pamela to the palm of beau ty 
and loveliness; and who, not lc«s wounded flian 
his Mend Py rodes by the irresistible shafts o f 
Cupid, no w disguises himself in the dress of a 
shgjbfixd^ -and ^oeoFes-ldmjself to betaken into 
the service of Pametas.. 

A fresh occasion soon offers itself to the young* 
princes, of signalizing their valour in the defence 
of their mistresses. Two wild beasts, suspected to 
have been let loose by Cecropia, the implacable 
enemy of the &mily of Basilius, £Edl upon the 
princesses as they are walking in the wood, and 
they are only prevented from inevitable death by 
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the intenrention and courage of their lovers^ who 
each kill one of the beasts^ and catting off their 
heads present them to their mistresses as trophies 
of their prowess. The valour of Fyrodes^ being 
performed nnder his character of the Amazon Zd- 
mane/ is considered almost supematural^ and he 
becomes more and more an object of love to Basi- 
lias and Oyneda^ by both of whom he is tormented 
hy an avowal of their passion. Not less is the 
heart of Fhilodea enamoured; and the following 
passage, in which the pn^ress of her love is de- 
scribed, will perhaps more completely dncidate the 
pecaliar style of Sidney, than whole pages of la- 
boured analysu. 

^ The sweet-minded Philodea was in their degree of 
well-doing, to whom the not knowing of evil serveth 
for a groond of virtue, and hold their inward powers 
in better form, with an unspotted simphciiy, tban 
many who rather cmmingly seek to know what good- 
ness is, than willingly take into themselveB the follow- 
ing of it. But as that sweet and simple breath of 
heavenly goodness is the easier to be altered, because 
it hath not passed through the worldly wickedness nor 
feelingly found the evil that evU carries with it, so now 
the lady Philoclea, whose eyes and senses had received 
nothing but according to the natural course of each 
tiling required, whose tender youth had obediently 
lived under her parents' behests without framing out 
of her own will the forechoosing of anything; when 
now she came to a point wherein her judgement was to 
be practised in knowing foultiness by his fonst tokens, 
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she was like a young &wxi, who cbinmg in the wind of 
the hunters doth not know whether or no it be a thing 
or no to be eschewed, whereof at the time she began 
to get a costly experience. For, after that Zelmane 
had awhile liyed in the lodge with her, and that her 
only bting a noble stranger had bred a kind of heedful 
attention; her conung to that lonely place (where she 
had nobody but her parents) ; a willingness of con- 
versation; her wit and behaviour, a liking and silent 
admiration; at length the excellency of her natural 
gifts, joined with the extreme shows she made of most 
devout honouring Philodea, (canying thus, in one per- 
son, the only two bands of good-will, loveliness and 
lovisgness,) brought forth in her heart a yielding to a 
most firiendly affection ; which when it had gotten so 
full possession of the keys of her mind, that it would 
receive no message from her senses, without that affec- 
tion were the interpreter; then straight grew an ex- 
ceeding delight still to be with her, with an unmea- 
surable liking of all that Zelmane did ; matters being 
so turned in her, that where at first liking her manners 
did breed good-wiU, now good-will became the chief 
canae of liking her maman: so that mtbin awliile 
Zelmane was not prized for her demeanour, but the 
demeanour was prized because it was Zelmane's. 

''Then followed that most natural effect of con- 
forming herself to that which she did like, and not 
only wishing to be herself such another in all things, 
but to ground an imitation upon so much an esteemed 
authority: so that the next degree was to mark all 
Zelmane's doings, speeches, and fsudiions, and to take 
them into herself^ as a pattern of worthy proceeding. 
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Which when once it was enacted, not only hj the 
eommonaltj of passions; but agreed nnto Ij her 
most noble thoughts, and that reason itself (not yet 
experienced in the issues of such matters) had granted 
his royal assent ; then friendship (a diligent officer) 
took care to see the statute throughly observed. 

** Then grew on that not only she did imitate the 
soberness of her countenance, the gracefulness of her 
speech, but eyen their particular gestures : so that as 
Zelmane did often eye her, she would often eye Zd- 
mane, and as Zelmane's eyes would delirer a submis- 
sire but vehement desire in their look, she, though as 
yet she had not the desire in her, yet abould her eyes 
answer in like piercing kindness of a look. Zehnane, 
as much as Gynecia's jealousy would suffer, desired to 
be near Fhilodea; Fluloclea, as much as Oyneda's 
jealousy would suffer, desired to be near Zelmane. If 
Zelmane took her hand and softly strained it, she also 
(thinking the knots of friendship ought to be mutual) 
would (with a sweet j&stness) show .she was loth to 
part from it. And if Zelmane sighed, she would sigh 
also ; when 2Selmane was sad, she deemed it wisdom, 
and therefore she would be sad too. Zelmane's lan- 
guishing countenance with crossed arms, and some- 
times cast-up eyes, she thought to have an excellent 
grace ; and therefore she also willingly put on the same 
countenance : till at the last (poor soul, ere she was 
aware) she accepted not only the badge, but the ser- 
vice ; not only the sign, but the passion signified. For 
whether it were, that her wit in continuance did find, 
that Zelmane's friendship was ftill of impatient desire, 
having more than ordinary limits, and therefore she 
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was content to seoond Zehnane, thoagli herself knew 
not the limits, or that in truth, true lore (well o&nsir 
dared) hath an infectiye power; at last she fell in ac- 
quaintance with lore's harbinger, wishing: first, she 
would wish, that thej* two might liye all their lives 
together, like two of Diana's nymphs. But tiuit wish 
she thought not sufficient, because she knew, there 
would be more nymphs besides them who also would 
hare their part in 2Selmane. Then would she wish 
that she were her sister, that such a natural band 
might make her more special to her. But against 
that, she considered, that, though being her sister, if 
she happened to be married, she should be robbed of 
her. Then, grown bolder, she would wish either her- 
self or Zehnane a man, that there might succeed a 
blessed marriage between them. But when that wish 
had once displayed his ensign in her mind, then fol- 
lowed whole squadrons of longings that so it might be, 
with a main battle of mislikings and repinings against 
their creation, that so it was not. Then dreams by 
night began to bring more unto her, than she durst 
wish by day, whereout waking did make her know her- 
self the better by the image of those &ncies. But as 
some diseases when they are easy to be cured, they are 
hard to be known, but when they grow easy to be 
known, they are almost impossible to be cured ; so the 
sweet Fhilodea^ while she might preyent it, she did 
not feel it, now she felt it, when it was past prevent- 
ing ; like a river, no rampiers being built against it, till 
already it have overflowed. For now indeed love put 
off his mask, and showed his face unto her, and told 
her plainly that she was his prisoner. Then needed 
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she no more paant her face intli passionB, for paasioDB 
slume throngli her face ; then her rosy colour was 
often increaaed inth extraordinazy bhuhing, and so 
another time perfect whiteneaa descended to a degree 
of paleness: now hot, then cold, desiiing she knew not 
what, nor how if she knew what. Then her mind 
(though too late) by the smart was brought to think of 
the disease, and her own proof taught her to know her 
mother^a mind; which (as no error giyes so strong 
aasantt as that which comes armed in the authority of 
H parent,) so gresdy forfcified her desires, to see that 
her mo&er had the like desires. And the more jealous 
her moSier was, the more she thought the jewel pre- 
cious, which was with so many locks guarded. But 
that prevailing so fiir as to keep the two loTers from 
priyate conference, then began she to feel the sweet- 
ness of a loTer*s solitariness^ when freely with words 
and gestures as if Zehnane were present, she might 
give passage to her thoughts : and so, as it were, utter 
out some smoke of those flames, wherewith else she 
was not only burned but smothered. As this night, 
that going from the one lodge to the other by her 
mother^s commandment, with doleful gestures and un- 
certain paces, she did willingly accept the time's offer 
to be awhile alone: so that, goiug a little aside into 
the wood, where many times before she had delighted 
to walk, her eyes were saluted with a tuft of trees so. 
close set together, as with the shade the moon gave 
through it, it might breed a fearful kind of devotion 
to look upon it. But true thoughts of lore bmished 
all vain fimcy of superstition. Full weU she did both 
remember and like the place; for there had she often 
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mth their abide Ijegniled FhoBbus of looking upon her ; 
there had she enjoyed herself often, while she was 
mistress of herself, and had no other thoughts but such 
as might arise out of quiet soises." 

Musidorus^ who had^ on entering into the service 
of DametaSy assumed the name of Dorus^ has now 
frequent opportunities of gazing on the charms of 
his mistress^ and of endeavouring to implant in 
her^ already grateful for the assistance he had 
afforded h^^ a reciprocal passion. The apparent 
xtieanness of his condition^ he peroeiyes will of it- 
self be sufiScient to prevent his obtaining any inter- 
est in her breast, without removing the scruples of 
her offended pride. To etkct this, he feigns a pas- 
sion for Mopsa^ the misshapen daughter of Dame- 
tas, and under the pretence of amusing her with 
a tale, gives Pamela the whole history of himself 
and bis cousin, and relates it so as to give her sus- 
picions of his real birth and character. The follow- 
ing is an account of the manner in which the two 
young princes were educated : — 

^'Almost before they could perfectly speak, they 
began to receive conceits not unworthy of the best 
speakers : excellent devices being used to make even 
their sports profitable ; images of battles and fortifid^ 
turns being then delivered to their memory, which after 
their stronger judgements might dispense, the delight 
of tales being converted to the knowledge of all the 
stories of worthy princes, both to move them to do 
nobly and teach them how to do nobly, the beauty of 
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virtue still .being set before their eyes, and tbat taught 
them with &e more diligent care than grammatical 
rules, their bodies exdrdaed in all abilities, botii of 
doing and suffering, and their minds acquainted by 
degrees with dangers, and in some, all bent to the 
making up of princely minds : no servile fear used 
towards them, nor any other yiolent restraint, but still 
as to princes: so that a habit of commanding was 
naturalized in them, and therefore the fiirther from 
tjnranny. Nature having done so much for them in 
nothing, as that it made them lords of truth, whereon 
all the other goods were builded." 

Notwithstanding^ however^ the fervour with wbidh 
he obliquely presses his suit^ she gives him little 
hope of a requital^ and covers her inward affections 
with an outward mask of coldness^ of which he 
thus complains to his Mend Fyrodes. 

** In the Princess I could find no apprehension of 
what I either said or did, but with a calm careless- 
ness letting each thing slide, (just as we do by their 
speeches who neither in matter nor person do any way 
belong unto us;) which kind of cold temper, mixed 
with that lightning of her natural majesty, is of all 
others most terrible unto me : for yet if I found she 
contemned me, I would desperately labour both, in 
fortune and virtue to overcome it ; if she only mis* 
doubted me, I were in heaven, for quickly I ' 
bring sufficient assurance ; lastly, if she hated i 
I should know what passion to deal with : and 
"with infiniteness of desert I would take away tl 
from the fire; or, if nothing would serve, theni 
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(^ye her my hesri-blood to queuoh it. But tluB cruel 
quietneBB, neither retiring to mislike, nor proceeding 
to &your; gracious, but gracious still after one man- 
ner : all her courtesies having this engravQu in them, 
tiiat what is done is for virtue's sake, not for the par* 
ties;, ever keeping her course like the sun, who neither 
for our praises nor curses will spur or stop his horses : 
this (I say) heavenliness of hers (for howsoever my 
misery is, I cannot but so entitle it) is so impossibly 
to reach unto, that I almost begin to submit myself to 
the tyranny of despair, not knowing any way of per- 
suasion,' where wisdom seems to be unsensible.'* 

Such is the course of things at the retreat of 
Basilius. It now becomes necessary to introduce 
new. personages on the drama: these are Cecro- 
pia and Amphialus. Cecropia^ the widow of the 
younger brother of Basilius^ is a proud and am- 
bitious woman; who, from the long period of celi- 
bacy which had preceded the marriage of Basilius, 
had b^un to consider the crown of Arcadia as the 
lawful property of her own family, and her son 
Amphialus as its certain inheritor. Upon his mar- 
riage and the birth of his two daughters, the sharp- 
ness of her disappointment is converted into the 
most bitter hatred against the hindrances of her 
Bon^s succession. Against them and their lives her 
machinations are now uniformly bent, and in her 
endeavours for their destruction, no atrocity of 
cruelty is conffldered by her as too savage. 

Finding that her design of destroying them by 
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the two wild beasts she liad let loose for that pnr- 
pose^ was defeated by the bravery of the two young 
princes^ she stirs up the Arcadians to rebellion 
against their beneficent king. Inflamed by ima- 
ginary grievances^ and incited by the oratoiy of 
the partizans of Cecropia^ a tmnnltuons body of 
the people assemble^ and come before the presence 
of Basilins^ demanding of him satisfieu^on for their 
wTongSj and compliance with their requisition. 
Partly by the eloquence and partly by the bravery 
of Zelmane and Dorus^ they are dispersed, and 
return without perpetrating any acts of violence 
on Basilius or his family. Cecropia, stung to the 
heart, to find that her designs had miscarried, still 
perseveres in her pursuit, and ultimately, by a 
cessfol wile, makes the two princesses and Zek 
her prisoners, whom she immediately carries U 
castle. 

The character of Amphialus comes next b 
us. Though the son of Cecropia, he possesses i 
of the evil principles of her character, and is a 
Bonage celebrated for his virtue and valour, 
flamed with love for Philoclea, though he d: 
proves of the methods by which she has fiillen 
his hands, he cannot prevail with himself to 
with her, and relinquish her to her parents, 
struggles of his love and lus pity, his honour 
his desire, are admirably depicted. 

"In that sort he went to Fhiloclea's chair 
whom he found (because her chamber was over-b 
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some) mJHAng of tliat ride of her bed wliicli waa from 
the window, which did cast such a shadow upon her, 
as a good painter would bestow upon Yenus, when 
under the trees she bewailed the murder of Adonis : 
her hands and fingers (as it were) indented one within 
the other: her shoulder leaning to her bedVhead, and 
oyer her head a scarf, which did edipse almost half her 
eyes, which under it fixed their beams upon the wall 
by, with so steady a manner, as if in that place they 
nug^t well change, but not mend their object; and so 
remained they a good while after his coming in, he not 
daring to trouble her, nor she perceiving him, till that 
(a little varying, her thoughts something quickening 
her senses) she heard him as he happened to stir his 
upper garment ; and perceiving him, rose up, with a 
demeanour, where in the book of beauty there was no- 
thing to be read bat sorrow ; for kindness was blotted 
out, and anger was never there. 

^But Amphialus, that had entrusted his memory 
with long and forcible speeches, found it so locked up 
in amazement, that he could pick nothing out of it, but 
the beseeching her to take what was done in good part, 
and to assure herself there was nothing but honour 
meant unto her person. But she making no other 
answer, but letting her hands fSsJl one from the other, 
which before were joined (with eyes something cast 
aside, and a silent sigh) gave him to understand, that 
conridering his doings, she thought his speech as full 
of incongruity, as her answer would be void of pur- 
pose. Whereupon he kneeling down, and kissing her 
hand (which she sufiered with a countenance witness- 
ing captivity, but not kindness), he besought her to 

]>2 
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hare pity of him, whose love went beyond the bounds 
of conceit, much more of uttering: that in her hands 
the balance of his life or death did stand; whereto the 
least motion of her would serve to determine, she being 
indeed the mistress of his life, and he her etemaL slaye ; 
and with true vehemency besought her that he might 
hear her speak, whereupon she suffered her sweet breath 
to turn itself into these kind of words. 

" Alas, cousin, said she, what shall my tongue be able 
to do, which is informed bj the ears one way, and hy 
the eyes another ? You call for pity, and use cmeliy ; 
you say you love me, and yet do the effects of enmity. 
You affirm your death is in my hands, but you have 
brought me to so near a degree of death, as when 
you will, you may lay death upon me: so that while you 
say I am mistress of your life, I am not mistress of 
mine own. You entitle yourself my slave, but I am 
sure I am yours. If then violence, injury, terror, and 
depriving of that which is more dear than life itself 
Hberty, be fit orators for affection, you may expect that 
I will be easily persuaded. But if the nearness of our 
kindred breed any remorse in you, or there be any 
such thing in you, which you call love toward me, then 
let not my fortune be disgraced with the name of im- 
prisonment: let not my heart waste itself by being 
vexed vrith feeling evil, and fearing worse. Let not 
me be a cause of my parents' woful destruction; but 
restore me to myself, and so doing, I shall account I 
have received myself of you. And what I say for my- 
self, i say for my dear sister, and my friend Zelmane ; 
for I desire no well being, without they may be par^ 
takers. With that her tears rained down from her 
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heayeiily eyes, and Beemed to water the sweet and 
beautiM flowers of her face." 

The bold step which Cecropia and her son had 
taken^ having excited the indignation of the conn- 
try^ they find it necessary to prepare themselyes 
against the forces which BasQins is levying for the 
rescue of his daughters; and^ determined to persist 
in what they had begun^ they fortify their castle^ 
natorally strongs and make it ready for a siege. 
In the meantime Cecropia leaves no steps unturned 
to win Philodea to favour the suit of her son : she 
goes to her prisoner^ fraught with all the arts of 
subtlety and crafty and 

" Peeping through the side of the door, then being 
a little open, she saw Fhiloclea sitting low upon a 
cushion, in such a given-over manner, that one would 
have thought silence, solitariness, and melancholy, were 
come there under the ensign of mishap to conquer 
delight, and drive him from his natural seat of beauty : 
her tears came dropping down like rain in sunshine, 
and she not taking heed to wipe the tears, they hung 
upon her cheeks and lips, as upon cherries which the 
dropping tree bedewetL In the dressing of her hair 
and apparel, she might see neither a careful art nor an 
art of carelessness, but even left to a neglected chance, 
which yet could no more unperfect her perfections, than 
a die any way cast could lose his squareness." 

All her persuasions are however ineffectual^ and 

Fhilodea repulses' her solicitations with gentleness 

with firmness. Cecropia next applies herself to 
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Pamela^ hoping to find her more propitioas to her 
snit; and to substitute her instead of her sister as 
the mistress of Amphialus. This attempt also is 
unsHCcessfiil. In one of Cecropia's interriews with 
Pamela, the latter is found occupied at her needle, 
and we think no Arachne of the present day might 
blush to have her handiwork thus tastefuDj de- 
scribed. 

^'Cecropia threatening in herself to nm a more 
rugged race with her, went to her sister Pamela ; who, 
that day having wearied herself with reading, and with 
the height of her heart disdaimng to keep company 
with any of the gentlewomen appointed to attend her, 
whom she accounted her jailors, was working upon a 
purse certain roses and lilies, as by the fineness of the 
work, one might see she had borrowed her wits of the 
sorrow that then owed them, and lent them wholly to 
that exercise. For the flowers she had wrought, car- 
ried such Hfe in them, that the cunningest painter 
might have learned of her needle : which with so pretty 
a manner made his careers to and fro through the 
cloth, as if the needle itself would hare been loth to 
have gone firomward such a mistress, but that it hoped 
to return thitherward ^ery quickly again: the cloth 
looking with many eyes upon her, and lovingly em- 
bracing the wounds she gave it : the shears also were 
at hand, to behead the sUk that was grown too short. 
And if at any time she put her mouth to bite it o£^ it 
seemed, that where she had been long in making, of a 
rose with her hands, she would in an instant make 
roses with her lips : as the lilies seemed to have tiieir 
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wHtenesB rather of the hand that made them, than of 
the matter whereof they were made ; and that they 
grew there by the suna of her eyes, and were refreshed 
by the most (in discomfort) comfortable air, which an 
unawares sigh might bestow upon them. But the 
colours for the ground were so weD chosen, neither 
sullenly dark nor glaringly lightsome, and so well pro- 
portioned, as that, though much cunning were in it, 
yet it was but to serve for an ornament of the principal 
work ; that it was not without marvel, to see how a 
mind which could cast a careless semblant upon the 
greatest conflicts of fortune, could command itself to 
take care for so small matters. Neither had she neg- 
lected the dainiy dressing of herself: but as if it had 
been her marriage time to affliction, she rather seemed 
to rememb» her own worthiness than the unworthi- 
ness of her husband. Eor weU one might perceive she 
had not rejected the counsel of a glass, and that her 
hands had pleased themselves in paying the tribute of 
undeceiving skill to so higb perfections of nature." 

Cecropia, thus foiled in her attempts^ endeavours 
to vitiate the mind of Pamela, and render her more 
tractable by endeavouring to destroy her reliance 
in Providence^ and by attempting to prove to her 
that there is no God. The plausible and specious 
arguments of Cecropia are as nothing before the 
adamaTitine virtue of Pamela^ and in a noble burst 
of indignation she refutes all the oratory of her 
tempter with reasoning glowing with all the energy 
of truth. From this moment Cecropia becomes 
the deadly enemy of the two princesses, and her 
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whole cogitations are employed in the inventian of 
fresh schemes of torment. 

The prayer of Pamela under her afflictions well 
deserves extracting. It is elevated and even snb- 
lime^ and is weQ known for the nse made of it by 
the nnfortonate Charles the First. 

" O All-seeing Ligjit and Eternal Life of aU things, 
to whbm nothing is either so great that it may resist, 
or so small that it is contemned : look upon my misery 
with thine eye of mercy, and let thine infinite power 
vouchsafe to limit out some proportion of deliverance 
imto me, as to thee shall seem most convenient. Let 
not injury, O Lord, triumph over me, and let my faults 
hy thy hand be corrected, and make not mine unjust 
enemy the minister of thy justice. But yet, my Gk>d, 
if in thy wisdom this be the aptest chastisement for 
my imexcusable foUy ; if this low bondage be fittest for 
my over-high desires; if the pride of my not enough 
humble heart be thus to be broken ; Lord, I yield 
unto thy will, and joyfully embrace what sorrow thou 
wilt have me suffer. Only thus much let me crave of 
thee, (let my craving, Lord, be accepted of thee, 
idnce even that proceeds from thee) let me crave, even 
by the noblest title, which in my greatest affliction I 
may give myself, that I am thy creature, and by thy 
goodness (which is thyself) that thou wilt suffer some 
beam of thy Majesty so to shine into my mind, that 
it may still depend confidently on thee. Let calamity 
be the exercise, but not the overthrow, of my virtue; 
let their power prevail, but prevail not to destruction : 
let my greatness be their prey : let my pain be the 
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BweeiineBB of their revenge: let them (if so seem good 
unto thee) yex me with more and more punishment : 
but, Lord, let nerer their wickedness hare such a 
hand, but that I may cany a pure mind in a pure 
body." 

Basilius ,noWj having collected forces^ besieges 
the castle of Cecropia. Several skirmishes take 
place between the contending parties, but no im- 
portant successes are gained by either. The en- 
treaties of Basilius prevail upon many knights of 
renown to appear on his side and challenge Am- 
phialus to combat; who, nevertheless, comes off 
constantly victorious. Amongst these knights is 
Argalus, the husband of the £Edr Parthenia; who, 
induced by the solicitations of Basilius, enters into 
single engagement with Amphialus, but is worsted 
in the combat, and Parthenia only comes to wit- 
ness the death and last sighs of her dearest love. 
Her happiness being now wrecked for ever, she 
resolves to assume the armour of aknight, to chal- 
lenge the murderer of her husband, and either to 
revenge his death or follow it. The narration of 
her engagement with Amphialus, under the name 
of the Knight of the Tomb and Death, is very 
affecting : we regret that our limits do not suffer 
us to insert it. Her opponent has the misfortune 
to be victorious; he mortally wounds her, and his 
pity is only equalled by his remorse, when he dis- 
covei^ whom he has so imwittingly engaged. 

The next champion who appears agunst Am- 
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phialas is Musidoras ; who^ under the disgnise of the 
Forsaken Knight^ comes to avenge himself npon 
the ravisher of Pamela and her sister. The combat 
betweenthese yalorons and renowned knights is con- 
ducted with mortal fary, and they are both carried 
desperately wonnded from the field. 

Amphialns now gets a new accession of strength 
in the persons of Anaxius and Ids brothers, who 
come to offer their services. Anaxius, scarcely 
inferior to any knight in the world in prowess, 
and almost the equal of Fyrodes and Amphialus^ 
is proud, tyrannical, and croel; esteeming himself 
little less than a god, and all others as bom to be 
his slaves. 

' The siege is thus protracted for a considerable 
time. At length Cecropia;, desirous to bring it 
to a close, and unmoved by any consideration of 
mercy or pity, sends to acquaint Basilius that, 
unless he immediately raises the siege, she would 
cause the heads of her three prisoners, Pamela, 
Philodea, and Zelmane, to be cut off before their 
eyes. This wily step has the effect proposed. The 
unfortunate king, not doubting that she would per- 
form her threat, and dismayed by fear for his two 
daughters, and not less for his beloved Zelmane, 
notwithstanding the advice of his fidthfol counsellor 
Philanax, disbands his army, and leaves his daugh- 
ters in their prison. 

Every obstacle being now put out of the way, 
and Amphialus, from the wounds received in his 
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combat with Miiaidoras^ bdng incapable of pire- 
yenting her crael designs^ Cecropia gives vent to 
the unrestrained malice of her nature^ and exer- 
cises on the two unfortunate princesses every de- 
gree of torment to indnce them to comply with her 
desires. After resorting to bodily torture in vain^ 
she next puts in practice an expedient^ which none 
but an imagination so abominable as her own could 
devise. She resolves to play the tragedy of death 
before their eyes^ and try whether its horrors will 
not abate their constancy. Her first trial is made 
on Pldlodea. Her Cecropia now informs^ that the 
time is come whai the fatal effects of obstinacy 
will be visible^ by the punishment of her sister 
Pamela^ and that the fate of her sister wiU only 
precede her own, if her refusal is longer continued. 
A lady is then led out, before the prison window pf 
Fhilodea, into a court below, attired in the dress 
of, and similar in appearance to, her sister, and 
there beheaded on a scaffold. The agony and dis- 
tress of PhUoclea, on beholding this fJBital end of 
her whom she conceives to be her sister, may well 
be imagined, and she bursts into all the passionate 
ravings of sorrow. This lady, whom Cecropia had 
thus made the subject and engine of her cruelty, 
turns out afterwards to be one of the attendants of 
that wicked woman, thus punished for attempted 
treason. Pamela and Zelmane are, by a deception 
nearly similar, induced to believe in the death of 
Philoclea, and experience an equal bitterness of 
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angmsli. But the time of Tetribation is at hand : 
their cruel tormentor at last meets her deserved 
punishment. Amphialus^ who had hitherto been 
kept totally unacquainted with the cruelties of his 
mother to her prisoners^ at length is made ac- 
quainted with them by one of her servants. His 
rage and vexation know no bounds: he pursues 
her with his drawn sword^ and she, terrified by 
his threats^ in endeavouring to escape from him, 
fidls from the top of the castle, and thus expiates 
her abominable crimes. 

Amphisdus, who is considered by the princesses 
as implicated in the guilt of his mother, is by them 
repulsed with aversion, which, increasiiig the de- 
speration of that unfortunate man, already mad- 
dened with remorse at being the cause qf his 
mother's death, drives him to the commission of 
self-murder. He throws himself on his sword, and, 
though prevented by his servants, yet wounds him- 
self so desperately, that no hopes are entertained 
of his recovery. As he thus lies on the bed of 
death. Queen Helen of Corinth, who had long 
loved him, without receiving any requital, comes 
to b^ of Anaxius the sad gratification of having 
the object of her aJBTection delivered to her care, 
that she might exert, in effecting his cmre, all the 
powers of medicine, or, if they were unsuccessful, 
that she might have the satisfiiction of soothing his 
last moments with the tender ministration of love. 
This request is allowed her; she carries Amphialus 
away with her, and of him nothing more is heard. 
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Considermg the prinoesses as the cause of the 
death of their Mend Amphialus^ Ananus and his 
brothers resolve to put Iheir prisoners to deaths 
but are stayed, in the prosecution of their cruel 
design, by the power of love, each of them conceiv« 
ing a passion for one of their three victims. Their 
love however being gratified by no return, they at* 
tempt to resort to force, but are prevented by the 
prowess of Zehnane, who despatches the two bro- 
thers of Anaxius, and enters into an engagement 
with Anaxius himself. The following extract is 
vividly descriptive of all the fury and bustle of the 
battle. 

" pTrocIes, whose soul might well be separated firom 
his body, but never alienated from the remembering 
of what was comely, if at the first he did a little ap- 
prehend the dangerousness of his adversary, whom 
once before he had something tried, and now perfectly 
saw, as the very picture of forcible fury, yet was that 
apprehension quickly stayed in him, rather strengthen-, 
ing than weakening his virtue by that wrestling ; like 
wine, growing the stronger by being moved. So that 
they both, prepared in hearts and able in hands, did 
honour solitariness there with such a combat, as might 
have demanded, as a right of fortune, whole armies 
of beholders. But no beholders needed there, where 
manhood blew the trumpet, and satisfSeMstion did whet 
as much as glory. There was strength against nimble- 
ness; rage against resolution; fury against virtue; 
confidence against courage ; pride against nobleness ; 
love in both breeding mutual hatred, and desire of 
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reyenging; the injuries of his brothers' slaughter to 
Anaxius, being like Pbiloclea's captivity to Pyrodes. 
Who had seen the one, would have thought nothing 
could have resisted : who had marked the other, would 
have marvelled that the other had so long resisted. 
But like two contrary tides, either of which are able 
to carry worlds of ships, and men upon them, with 
such swiftness, as nothing seems able to withstand 
them : yet meeting one another, with mingling their 
watery forces, and struggling together^ it is long to 
say whether stream gets the victoiy. So between 
these, if Pallas had been there, she could scarcely have 
told, whether she had nursed better in the feats of 
arms. The Irish greyhound against the English mas- 
tiff ; the swordfish against the whale ; the rhinoceros 
against the elephant, might be models, and but models, 
of this combat." 

Here occurs a chasm in the manuscript of Sir 
Philip Sidney^ and we are not informed how the 
combat between 2yelinaiie and Anaxins ended^ nor 
by what means the two princesses are restored to 
their &ther^ or when Dorus again returns to the 
service of his old master Dametafl. The continua- 
tion of the story commences with a meeting of Zel- 
mane and Dorus. 

** Sitting down together among the sweet flowers, 
whereof that place was very plentiful, under the plea- 
sant shade of a broad-leaved sycamor, they recounted 
one to another their strange pilgrimage of passions, 
omitting nothing which open-hearted fiiendship is 
wont to lay forth, where there is cause to communi- 
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oate both joys and boitowb ; for, indeed, there is no 
Bweeter taste of inendship, than the coupling of sonls 
in this mutoalify either of condoling or comforting : 
where the oppressed mind finds itself not altogether 
miserable, since it is sure of one which is feelingly 
Sony for his miseij ; and the joyfiil spends not his joj, 
either alone, or there where it may be envied ; but 
may freely send it to such a well-grounded object, 
from whence he shaill be sure to receive a sweet reflec- 
tion of the same joy, and, as in a clear mirror of sincere 
good will, see a lively picture of his own gladness." 

Doras informs his friend^ that the Princess Pa^ 
mela has at length consented to reward the fi- 
delity of her lover, to fly with him to Thessaly, of 
which he was the piinoe^ and there become his 
bride; when it is agreed^ Zelmane or Pyrocles shall 
follow as soon as he prevails upon Philodea, who 
had now become acquainted with his real charac- 
ter^ to accompany him. To facilitate their flight, 
Dametas and his family are despatched on fools' 
errands out of the way; and taking advantage of 
their abseDce, Dorus escapes with Pamela, and at 
length reaches a forest, where Pamelaj^ fia.tigued 
with her journey, composes herself to rest. Here 
we must leave them for a while, little expecting the 
calamities which are ready to be&ll them. 

In the meantime Pyrodes, who, under the cha- 
racter of Zelmane, is hard bested between the 
doting love of Basilius, and the raging jealousy of 
Gynecia, in order to appease the latter, wlio threat- 
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enSj if slighted^ to beixay his disguise^ finds it ne- 
cessary to pretend compliance with her wishes, 
and accordingly appoints to meet her at midnight 
in a cave in the forest. In the same place he 
makes aa assignation also with Basilins, and he, 
as well as Gynecia^ are canght in the snare, and 
meet each other at the place of appointment, with- 
out discovering, till morning, the fraud that had 
been practised upon them. Gynecia, on her dis- 
oovery of it, resolves to make the best use of her 
situation, and charges Basilius with his infiddity, 
which, she tells him, has thus obliged her to follow 
him to his hamits, and disappdnt his purpose. In 
the midst of her reproaches, Basilius happens to 
meet with a cup brought by Oynecia, in which was 
contained a potion, which she had designed to ad- 
minister to Zelmane; and, being thirsty, quaffis it 
o£f^ which he has no sooner done than he £alls down, 
to all appearance deprived of life. 

Pyrocles, having thus eluded his tormentors, now 
bends his footsteps towards the apartment of the 
Princess Philodea, whom he finds uttering com- 
plaints agunst the air of coldness and desertion 
which he had been obliged to put on to deceive 
the jealousy of Gyneda. Of his fidelity, he soon 
re-assuxes Philoclea, but has the mortification to 
find her, from the angnish she had sustained, ut- 
terly incapable of taking advantage of the oppor- 
tmiity of escape which presented itself. At this 
crisis Dametas returns from the quest about which 
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DoroB had sent Ilim, and finds the Princess Pamela 
escaped. Half mad with surprise and fear, Da- 
metas flies to the apartment of Philodea, to satisfy 
himself whether she has not also departed with 
her sister. Here he finds Zelmane^ whom his 
dress discovers to be a man, reposing hj the sleep- 
ing Philoclea, whom sorrow had composed to a 
transitory slnmber. Aware of the importance of 
this discovery, and hoping, by making it known, 
to save himself firom the punishment due to his 
n^lect in suffering Pamela to escape, Dametas 
locks the door, and thus deprives Pyrodes of all 
means of ^ress fix>m the chamber of the princess. 
Upon awaking, Pyrodes finds himself a prisoner, 
and listening from the window hears Dametas de- 
tailing to the crowd bdow his strange discovery. 

By the Arcadian laws, all violations of chastity 
were punished with death; and the mind of Py-^ 
rodes is penetrated with anguish at the danger in 
whidi he had involved the innocent Philodea, to 
convict whom, his being found in her diamber and 
the evidence of Dametas would be grounds suffi- 
dent. To exculpate her and vindicate her repu- 
tation, his love prompts him to offer .violence to 
himself, that thus his death might be supposed to 
have been occasioned by her resolute resistance in 
the defence of her diastity, and her character and 
person eventually be saved from disgrace. But 
from this her tears and entreaties dissuade hin^, 
and he desists firom his attempt, yet not until he 

E 
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lias wounded himself severely. It would not per* 
haps be easjr^ in the whole range of tragedy^ to 
show anything superior to the loftiness and mag- 
nanimity of the reasonings he adopts to induce her 
to allow him to be a sacrifice for her. 

In the meantime Gynedsy who^ upon seeing 
the king fall down, to all appearance dead, had 
become the prey of anguish and remorse for her 
intended crime of infideUiy, resolyes, as some ex- 
piation of it, to accuse herself, though innocent, 
before the people as the murderer of the king, and 
abandons herself to lamentationB. In this state 
she is met by some shepherds, to whom she chaiges 
herself with the murder, and from them Philanax, 
the faithful servant of the king/becomes acquainted 
with the news. Impatient to punish the commis<- 
sion of so execrable a crime, he comes with a guard 
to take chaj^ of her, and commit her to confine- 
ment till the hour of her trial should arrive. Being 
also informed by Dametas of his discovery, Phil- 
anax proceeds to the apartment of Phflodea, and 
finding Pyrodes still there, delivers him to a guard 
as companion in guilt with Grynecia; and as, bed- 
sides his supposed seduction of Fhiloclea, an ac- 
complice in the murder of Basilius. In vain the 
gentle-minded Philodea endeavours to vindicate 
her lover and herself to the hard-hearted Philanax, 
who sternly and rigidly severe foists, in his de- 
sire to revenge hii^ dead master, the duty and re- 
spect due to his living representatiYes. Another 
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prisoner is destined to be added to these^ and he 
is Musidortis, whom we left with Pamela^ on his 
jonm^ to the nearest seaport^ designing to em- 
bark with her from thence to Thessaly. 

While they are on their way^ they are met by 
^'a rascal companie/' a part of those rebels who 
came in tnmnltaons array to offer violence to Ba- 
silins^ but were prevented and dispersed by the two 
princes. Having no hope of pardon^ they had 
wandered for a long time in the woods^ and at 
lengthy by an nnforttmate chance^ lighted npou 
Miisidoros and Pamela^ who were immediately re- 
cognized by the rabble^ and suspected to be fugi- 
tives. Partly instigated by the desire of revenging 
themselves on Musidoms^ and partly actuated by 
the hope of procuring pardon for their late offence^ 
they resolve to capture the lovers^ and carry them 
back to the king. By the stratagem of one of the 
gang Mosidorus is taken prisoner^ and unwillingly 
obliged to retrace his footsteps to the royal habita- 
tion. Here he is delivered into the hands of Phi- 
lanax^ who^ overjoyed to gain a fresh prey, whom 
he considers as not less deserving of punishment 
than Pyrodes and Gyneda^ for attempting to carry 
away the heiress of the throne^ commits Musidorus 
to the same confinement as his friend had before 
been consigned to^ and already dooms them in 
imagination to tortures and to death. 

Philanax^ though loyal and fidthful to his dead 
master^ is cruel and ambitious : perceiving that the 
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two princes would be obstacles in bis road to great- 
ness^ be determines to remove tbem ont of bis 
•wBLj, and breatbes against tbem notbing but inex- 
tinguisbable bate. His appears to be a cbaracter 
compounded of mixed and opposite qualities; yet, 
unfortunately for bis prisonersj botb ibe good and 
evil principles of bis mind equally serve to spur 
bim on to tbeir destruction. In vain tbe Princess 
Pamela vindicates ber rigbt of cboice, and threatens 
bim witb ber future yengeanoej wben possessed of 
tbe tbrone of Arcadia : be determines to prosecute 
tbe severity of bis vengeance, and ratber, if com- 
pelled, to put tbem to deatb privately and witbout 
trial, tban suffer tbem to escape. AH of tbe Arca- 
dian noblemen are, bowever, not so rdentless as 
Pbilanax : Kalander, tbe old bost of Musidorus, 
uses all bis endeavours to procure tbeir liberation, 
and, winning over several otbers to bis side, causes 
a diversion in &vour of tbe prisoners, till at last 
botb sides are almost prepared to second tbeir 
opinions witb force. 

Wbile tbis tumult is continuing, intelligence is 
brougbt of tbe arrival of Euarcbus, King of Mace- 
don, wbo bad come for tbe purpose of visiting bis 
old friend Basilius ; and, on learning bis unbappy 
fEitQ, bad sent to tbe Arcadian council, requesting 
tbem to allow bim to remain and be present at tbe 
fimeral of Ids friend. Tbe reputation of Euarcbus 
for wisdom and justice is so u^versally establisbed, 
that be appears to Pbilanax to be tbe person sent 
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by the deities to preside as tlie judge of the crimi- 
• nals^ and pmiish the murder of his friend. The 
partisans of the prisoners are not less desirous of 
having the Macedonian king as their judge^ and it 
is determined that Philanax shall use his entrea- 
ties with'Euarchus to induce him to accept of that 
office. Euarchus, though unwillingly^ as if he felt 
a sort of presentiment in his mind how painful a 
duty he was about to undertake, to satisfy their 
importonity consents; and thus^ by one of the 
dark and misearchable workings of &Lte, he is 
destined to act as the judge and sentencer of his 
nephew and son. The length of time which had 
elapsed since he had parted with them, had ren- 
dered their persons unknown to him; and the 
names of Falladius and Daiphantus, which they 
agreed to assume at their trial, farther promoted 
the concealment : while they, ignorant of the name 
and not less of the person of their judge, were 
equally prevented from a recognition. 

The trial now commences; Gyneda is first exa- 
mined, and, it appearing from her own confession 
that she was the murderer of the king, she is sen- 
tenced to be conveyed to prison till the day of her 
husband's burial, and then to be buried alive in 
the same tomb with him. The turn of Pyrodes 
and Musidorns next com^ on, and their appearance 
is artistically sketched. 

"Musidoros was in stature so much higher than 
Pyrodes, as commonly is gotten by one year's growth. 
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His fiu^, now begixming to have some tokens of a 
beard, was composed to a kind of a manlike beauty. 
His colour was of a well pleasing brownness, and tbe 
features cS. it sucb, as tbey carried both deUgbt and 
'majesty ; his countenance serere, and promising a mind 
much giyen to thinking. FVrodes of a pure com- 
plexion, and of such a cheerful fJEiTOur, as might seein 
either a woman's face in a bo7, or an excellent boy's 
face in a woman. His look gentle and bashful, which 
bred the more admiration, haying showed such notable 
proofs of courage. Lastly, though both had both, if 
there were any odds, Musidoms was the more goodly, 
and P^rocles the more lorely." 

Their accuser is Fhilanax^ who charges the finmer 
with aiding the murder of the king, and disho- 
nouring the Lady Philoclea; and the latter with 
attempting to steal away her sister Pamela from 
her &ther and country; and rails against both in 
all the bitter terms of reyengefbl obduracy. They 
answer^ by declaring the motives which led them 
to the king's retreat; and, recounting modestly 
their many benefits to him, and his daughters^ show 
how unlikely it was that they should be accessories 
in his murder, or enemies to his person. 

During these pleadings and accusations, two 
letters from the princesses are brought to Philanax, 
written to the general assembly of the Arcadians^ 
but which Philanax, whom nothing can satisfy but 
the death of the princes, determines to suppress : 
that of Philoclea, imbued with all the gentle hum-^ 
bleness of her nature; and that of Pamela^ breath- 
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ing fiirtli all the Iiigh and noble spirit of her mind. 
After hearings with much consideration^ the ac- 
cnser and the accused^ and weighing all the evi- 
dence brought before him in the equal and un- 
biassed balance of reason, Euarchus pronounces 
the fieite of the princes, and sentences Pjrrodes to 
be put to death by being thrown out of a high 
tower^ and Musidorus to be beheaded; which sen- 
tence he orders to be executed before sunset. 

According to his orders^ Philanax. is proceeding 
to execute the sentence, when, as the princes are 
leading forth to their £Eite, Kalodulus, theJGEdthM 
servant of Musidbrus, to whom the tidings of his 
master's trial had come, arrests them in thdr pro- 
gress, and makes known to Euarchus his relation- 
ship to the prisoners he had condemned. On hear- 
ing this intelligence, all the spectators are excited 
to compassion^ and even the hard heart of Phila- 
nax is mollified. The speech which Euarchus then 
makes is conceived with wonderful energy : never 
perhaps was fliere so sublime an exhibition of 
equity battling with affection, of the £a.ther strug- 
gling with the judge. 

^*But Euarchus staid a good while upon himseli^ 
like a valiant man that should receive a notable en- 
counter, being vehemently stricken with the fatherly 
love of so excellent children, and studying, with his 
best reason,,what his office required: at length, with 
such a kind of gravity as was near to sorrow, he thus 
uttered his mind: I take witness of the immortal gods 
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(said he) AicadianB, that wliat this day I haye saidy 
hath been out of mj aasoied persuasion, what justice 
itself and your just laws require. Though strangers 
then to me, I had no deshre to hurt them ; but leaving 
aside all considerations of the persons, I weighed the 
matter which jou committed into my hands, with my 
most impartial and fiurthest reach of reason. And 
thereout hare condemned them to lose their lives, con- 
taminated with so many foul breaches of hospitality, 
dyility, and yirtue. Now, contrary to all ezpectationB^ 
I find them to be my only son and nephew, such upon 
whom you see what gifts nature hath bestowed : such 
who have so to the wonder of the world heretofore 
behaved themselves, as might give just cause to the 
gresitest hopes, that in an excellent youth may be con- 
ceived : lastly, in few words, such in whom I placed 
all my mortal joys, and thought myself, now near my 
grave, to recover a new life. But, alas, shall justice 
halt? Or shall she wink in one's cause, which had 
lynxes' eyes in another's ? Or, rather, shall aU private 
respects give place to that holy name P 

" Be it so, be it so, let my grey hairs be laid in the 
dust with sorrow, let the small re^mant of my life be 
to me an inward and outward desolation, and to the 
world a gazing-stock of wretched misery ; but never, 
never let sacred rightfulness £sdl : it is immortal, and 
immortally ought to be preserved. If rightly I have 
judged, then rightly I have judged mine own children ; 
unless the name of a child should have force to change 
the never-changing justice. No, no, Fyrodes and Mu- 
sidorus, I prefer you much before my life, but I prefer 
justice as far brfore you : while you did Uke yourselves. 
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my body should willingly hare been yoTir sbield, but I 
cannot keep you firom the effects of your own doing: 
nay, I cattnot in this case acknowledge you for mine; 
for never had I shepherd to my nephew, nor ever had 
woman to my son; your vices have degraded you from 
being princes, and have disannulled your birthright. 
Therefore, if there be anything left in you of princely 
virtue, show it in constout suffering, that your un- 
princely dealing hath purchased unto you. For my 
part I must tell you, you have forced a father to rob 
himself of his children. Do you therefore, O Fhila- 
naz, and you my other lords of this country, see the 
judgement be rightly performed, in time, place, and 
manner, as before appointed. — With that, though he 
would have refrained them, a man might perceive the 
tears drop down his long white beard." 

The princes intercede for each other^ but Euar- 
chus is immoyeable. At this juncture the body of 
Basiliusi, which bad been placed near the seat of 
judgement during tbe trials is seen to move^ and 
he regains animation, having revered from the 
effects of the draught he had imbibed, which in 
reality was only a sleeping potion. The sequel of 
the story may easily be conoeiTed. The &me of 
Gynecia is cleared up by the asseverations of 
her husband, and she is considered as a paragon 
of fidelity and conjugal love. Basilius, effectually 
cored of his passion for Zelmane, marries his daugh- 
Usrs to the two princes, who, after many rejoidngq, 
depart to their respective kingdoms, and thus the 
oracle is accomplished^ 
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Snch is the outline of this interesting story: 
to continue and snpply which^ many attempts were 
made by different authors during the period when 
its celebrity continued^ and brought with it the 
usual concomitant of familiar acquaintance^ the 
desire of imitation. Amongst these, Sir William 
Alexander^ afterwards Earl of Stirling^ may be 
mentioned^ who has attempted to supply the defect 
existing in the third book, as an imitator not un- 
worthy of Sidney. This performance, as well as 
the other continuations, is a proof, from the exact- 
ness with which the style of Sidney is copied, how 
great a portion of attention had been paid to its 
model, and what labour and care were exerted to 
rival the excellencies of its original. All these at- 
tempts indeed are, as good imitations, deserving 
of pnuse; and perhaps that of Johnstoun is the 
best ; but, like all other imitations, they want the 
spirit of originality, and, however closely they re- 
semble their precursor in its outward accompani- 
ments, have little of its peculiar and inward cha- 
racter. 

The modernization of the 'Arcadia,' by Mrs. 
Stanley, has little to recommend it. With most 
meritorious industry she has managed, with its 
occasional quaintnesses and conceits, to remove all 
the charms of diction and freshness of expression, 
which the work itself possessed, and to convert the 
felidtousness and force .of its language into pretti- 
ness and insipidity. Such transmutations of the 
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origmal productions of genius^ such meltings down 
of the massive gold of our ancestors for the pur- 
poses of modem frippery^ have much of bad taste 
in them^ if not something of pro&nation. They 
resemble^ in the boldness of their attempts and the 
weakness of their execution^ the impotent endea- 
vours of the modem Greeks, to repair the mighty 
monuments of their fore&thers' power and polite- 
ness; ''who/' to use the words of a great author, 
''can do no more for the preservation of those 
admirable specimens of art, than' to whitewash 
the Parian marble with chalk, and incrust the por- 
phyry and graoite with tiles and potsherds.^' To 
those only can such Uteraxy metamorphoses pre- 
sent attraction, who prefer Shakspeare fresh from 
the alembic of Dryden, and are wishful to see 
all the bold irregularities and exquidte touches 
of genius transformed to one flat level of even me- 
diocrity. 

Of the poetry interspersed in the ' Arcadia,' there 
is much good, but much more bad, in its composi- 
tion. It is not however designed to consider Sir 
Philip in his poetical character: in general, his 
pro8e is much superior to his poetry. There isfte- 
quently about the latter, and particularly in his 
sonnets, a kind of clogged and cumbrous restraint, 
which appears to shackle and confine the natural 
and accustomed play of his thoughts, in attempting 
to bound himself within the limits of verse. The 
breathings of his feeling do not proceed in their 
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usual unobstructed manneri and his spirit does not 
seem to move at large under the encumbrance to 
which it is subjected.' There is also a more fire- 
quent recarrence of conceit^ and mean and unsuited 
images^ disgracing sentiments lofty and elevated^ 
by their juxtaposition. The success of his injudi- 
cious attempt to model the English metre after the 
example of the Soman is well known^ and the rea- 
sons of his fidlure are too evident to need any ex- 
position. Of his poetry, the followii^ specimen, 
part of a very beautiful song, shall suffice. 

*^ What tongue can her perfection tell. 
In whose each part all pens may dwell P 
Her hair fine threads of finest gold, 
In curled knois man's thought to hold : 
But that her forehead says, in me 
A whiter beauty you may see ; 
Whiter indeed, more white than snow. 
Which on cold'winter's face doth grow : 
That doth present those even brows, 
Whose equal line their angles bows 
Like to the moon, when after change 
Her homed head abroad doth range : 
And arches be two heavenly Uds, 
Whose wink each bold attempt forbids. 
For the black stars those spheres contain, 
The matchless pair, even praise doth stain. 
No lamp, whose light by art is got. 
No sun, which shines and seeth not, 
Can liken them without all peer. 
Save one as much as other dear : 
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Wliidi only thus xmhappj be, 
BecaoBe themselTes they cannot see. 
Her cheeks with kindly claret spread, 
Aurora-like, new ont of bed ; 
Or, like the fresh Queen-apple's side, 
Blushing at sight of Fhosbus' pride. 

Her nose, her chin pure ivory wears ; 
No purer than the pretty ears. 
So that therein appears some blood, 
like wine and milk that mingled stood. 
In whose indrclets if ye gaze. 
Your eyes may tread a loyer's maze. 
But with such turns the voice to stray. 
No talk untaught can find the way. 
The tip no jewel needs to wear: 
The tip is jewel of the ear." 

The character of Sir Philip Sidney, as a writer, 
is thus given by his friend Lord Brook^ with more 
perhaps in it of justice than such characters ge- 
nerally possess. — ^' His end was not writing even 
when he wrote^ nor his knowledge moulded for 
tables or schools : but both his wit and understand- 
ing beat upon his heart, to make himself and 
others not in words or opinion^ but in life and ac- 
tion, good and great.'' Sir Philip Sidney appears 
to have been possessed of a quick and lively sensi- 
bility, of a noble and generous hearty whose emo- 
tions, unrestrained by fear and unobstructed by 
dissimulation, gushed forth, with a spirit of joyous 
gladness^ from their sacred fountain of feeling. 
To think loftily and to act magnanimously^ to 
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speak eloquently and to write poetically^ appear in 
him prerogatives not derived^ but inherent : as if, 
of all that was elevated or extraordinarv in man. 
he was the sole and rightful proprietary. 'Hismost 
heroic actions were done without any apparent 
consciousness of their greatness: his most exqui- 
site productions were finished without any appa^ 
rent effort or labour, and yet are such as no effort 
or labour can mend. Like the sudden and de- 
lightfbl breathings of an ^olian harp, his over- 
flowings of thought seem to burst forth unstimu- 
lated and unexcited, deriving none of their melody 
from the promptings of a musician's finger, and 
having in them nothing of earthly aid or human 
operation. His power does not seem so much to 
lie in the intellect as in the heart : not so much in 
the conflicting strife of intellectual prowess, or in 
the gigantic grasp of mbntal mightiness,^ as in the 
deep-drawn sighings of the soul — ^as in officiating 
as the high-priest of its sanctuary — ^as in ftTTiflJing 
from thence its clouds of imprisoned myrrh and 
frankincense to heaven. The current of his emo- 
tions flows on in unperturbed and imperturbable 
serenity, undisturbed by troublous eddy or agitated 
ferment, catching and reflecting all the beauties 
which expanded nature presents, and receiving 
splendour and brightness from the silvery gleams 
which his &ncy sheds upon it in its course. 
Around it are all the luxuriant delights of earth, 
above it is all the varied grandeur of heaven, and 
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the voice of sadly pleasiBg and melancholy inspira- 
taoh ia heard along its shores. He appears indeed 
to have followed the counsel which he reports his 
mnse to have given him — ''Look in thy heart 
and write ;^' and never was that writing nnworthy 
of his character, when he gave utterance to th^ 
voice of inspiration within. When left to his own 
ddightfol windings along the green and bowery 
bye-*paths he loved to frequent^ when nndriven 
firom his haunts to join and commune with the 
vulgar herd of pilgrims to the sacred fountains of 
Gastaly^ when uncontaminated by bad example and 
uncorrupted by imitation^ he niever fiuls to awaken 
in the mind those feelings of ineffiible transport^ so 
sddom called forth to re&esh and resuscitate it. 
Inferior^ as he must be acknowledged to be^ to his 
oontemporary Shakspeare^ it was not in the pro- 
vince of tenderness or the art of exciting pity. 
There Sidney reigns pre-eminent and almighty^ 
established on the eternal foundations of nature. 
With all the sweetness of Fletcher^ without his 
£mtastical wildness; with all the lovely pensiveness 
of Spenser^ T^thout his allegorical hardness; with 
much of the delicacy of Garew^ and of the fenciful 
richness of Jeremy Taylor ; our author possessed a 
kind of peculiar and subtle spirit so completely his 
own^ as to be equally indescribable and inimitable. 
It may indeed be appropriately compared to that 
ftcushing touch which evening gives to a beautiful 
landscape^ where "the want of glare and distinctness 
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IB well oompensated hj the melloving Bofbiesg of 
twilight's fint approach ; or to that faiiy-like and 
roand-diding line which appearsj to the wanderer 
on the waves of the ocean, to connect and join its 
diatant bine waters to the sky, thus uniting tiie 
opposite harmonies and assimilating the amalga- 
mating tints of earth and heaven. This, whe&er 
proceeding from some perfection of &acy or ex- 
qinsite refinement of uatnre, is perhaps the caose 
which renders the pemsal of Sir Philip Sidney's 
works BO exceedingly soothing and delicioas in the 
open presence of nature ; when, upon some green 
bmk or near some shady fonntain, the reader 
hangs enamcniied over his pages, divided between 
the sequestered delights of natiire herself and the 
deep-t^nied inspirations of her favoured prophet, 
enjoy the rich draughts of intellectaal Inxniy. 
There is also another circnmstanog which perhaps 
contrihntea to h^hten the satisfaction experienced 
in the perusal of his compodtions, and this is the 
constant recnning recollection of the author which 
forces itself upon &e mind, and compels us with 
his writings continually to associate the memory 
of the writer,' Every great and noble sentiment, 
«.a>^ nooiufv.] ''mage of happiness, and touching 
kdness, which his works contain, 
stly and closely identified with his 
narrowly foid essentially connected 
[ from his own heart, so nndeniahly 
and workings of his own soul, that 
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in reading the productions of Sidney^ it is impos- 
sible not to revert to and remember himself^ just 
as in the dark and gloomy personifications of Byron 
it is, not to recognize the personal and individual 
character of that poet. As we read the imagina- 
tions of the author of the 'Arcadia^^ we can al- 
most fimcy him breathing through his own pages^ 
or that we are holding a colloquy with his disem- 
bodied spirit : we participate in the distresses of his 
personages as if they were parts of himself, and 
iherrfore to be worshiped, — as if they were the 
representatives and continuations of his own mind, 
and therefore to be respected. Our minds are 
filled with mingling remembrances of himself and 
his fiite, of the promise of his youth and the bright- 
ness of his manhood, of the radiant progress of that 
star, which shed its first beams upon the peaceful 
glades of Penshurst, and di£^ised its dying glories 
over the bloody field of Zutphen. If the works of 
Sidney are perused with such emotions, who would 
wish to rob him of that additional splendour, which 
his personal character has given to his writings 
and associated with his works ? Who would wish 
to remove that sacred veil of protection, which the 
nobleness of his life has spread over the meanest 
of his productions ? Little need as there is of such 
a protection^ yet surely the immunities of virtue 
should never be destroyed. Such a deprivation will, 
however, little afiect the fame of Sir Philip Sidney. 
Unquestionably, so long as living language and 
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vivid description shall have attraction^ he will be 
considered by posterity not less admirable as a 
writer than memorable as a man. ' 

It has been the £Ette of the ^Arcadia' to be the 
sport of popular caprice^ and to experience all the 
extremes of admiration and n^lect. Immediately 
on its publication, it was received with nnbomided 
applause. To this, many causes contributed, — ^the 
high reputation of the author, his rank, his bravery, 
his unfortmiate and premature death, and the real 
excellence of the work. The ladies were desirous 
of perusing what might be considered as the testa- 
ment of so accomplished a courtier; the nobility 
regarded with eagerness the production of him 
who was their model and pattern; and the scholars 
turned with respect to the wordi of one who was 
equally qualified to shine in a collie or a court. 
Thus the 'Arcadia' became the favourite promp-i 
tuary and text-book of the public : from it was 
taken the language of compliment and love : it 
gave a tinge of similitude to the colloquial aad 
courtly dialect of the time, and from thence its 
influence was communicated to the lucubrations of 
the poet, the historian, and the divine. Imitators 
in abundance came fortii, to add their supplements 
' and continuations to it; and the works and person 
of Sir Philip Sidney were for a long time held up 
to universal and unqualified admiration. 

But the enthusiasm of praise, like all other en- 
thusiasm, will at length have an end; and happy 
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may its victuns acoount themselyes^ if the height 
to which momentary fondness has raised them, 
does not in the end contribute to increase the ra- 
pidity of their descent, and precipitate the violence, 
of their fiite. What a speaking illustration is fur- 
nished on this subject, by the £fttes of Aquinas, 
Bamus, Malebranche, and Picus of Mirandola ! who 
would, in the zenith of their reputation, have ever 
believed that the world would one day be as silent 
of them as it is now? And indeed it is remark- 
able enough, how few of those who have astoiiished 
their contemporaries by their wit and genius, and 
whose names were in thdr own age held up to an 
almost idolatrous admiration, have left behind them 
memorials sufficient to justify their &me. In the 
scanty remains which time has left us of the genius 
of Crichton, we seek in vain for that intellectual 
vigour and refinement, which, pervading science at 
a glance, left all others at an immeasurable dis- 
tance; and before which, universities themselves 
and assemblages of the learned shrank dismayed 
and confounded. In the compositions of Rochester, 
what foundation can we find for that reputed 
predominancy of wit which all his contemporaries 
allowed him, and which seemed almost to excuse 
his profligacy and extenuate his vice? The readeir 
may look in vain, in the productions of such men, 
to find adequate cause for the lavishness and su- 
perabundance of praise which was heaped on them 
by the devotion of their coevals. It is as if some 
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chflRii, some exquisite but fngneioofl m- 
Testment of bri^tneBB, whidi hallowed them to 
the eyes of oar finebthera, had departed, and left 
us to inqiiire what oould be that radiance of which 
no yestige or spark is left bdiind. It is as if there 
was in them a spirit Yolatile and escaping; which, 
aniniating the mass for awhile^ at length vanishes 
like a mockery;, and rranains inconmiunicable and 
imperceptible to posterity. Whrai time has eflbced 
the light and evanescent strokes of geninsy and 
bronght with it other rules of taste and systems of 
opinion; when distance has cooled the fervour of 
admiration and the fondness of perBonal regard; 
when the loud and nndistingniahing voice of ap- 
planse has sabsided to a scarcely perceptible mnr- 
mnr, and the &voaring examination of friendship 
has given place to the sharp dissection of critical 
anatomy; how great is the variance we find be- 
tween the jadgements of contemporaneons and suc- 
ceeding critics ! The difference is hardly less than 
that perceived by him, who visits in winter the tree 
whidi in sommer was his fiavonrite retreat. He 
finds the same tree stiU remaining, nnder wHch he 
has so often reposed; but where is the verdnre 
which apparelled and adorned it? where are the 
blossoms with which it was.overspread? where axe 
the sunbeams that played upon its branches? and 
where is the melody which enchanted him in its 
shade? 
It would appear, from the feite which the ' Ar- 
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cadia' has experienced in the present age. that a 
amular dis^existed hetw^T^Li^c 
merit and the accredited character of its author; 
and that, so &r from being capable of sustaining 
his repntationy its only claim to regard was derived 
from its bearing his name on its title-page. The 
present generation seem determined to disallow the 
lavish praises of their forefathers^ and to equalize 
the balance by as lavish and heedless censures. It 
was enough that the work was written after a bad 
modd^ that it was interspersed with uninteresting 
pastoral interludes^ that the author had endea- 
voured to form the English versification after the 
Latin^ and had not succeeded^ that there was in it 
an occasional occurrence of quaintness and conceit, 
and that the story was in some degree complicated 
and interwoven, to induce them to consign it to 
n^lect, or to mention it with slighting and unge- 
nerous criticism. ' 

The judgment of Hor9ce Walpole is well known, 
and remains on record, an indelible proof of the in- 
sensibility of his feelings and the depravily of his 
taste. His perception indeed, limited to studious 
trifles and literary gewgaws, was ill qualified for 
discussing or appreciating the highest efforts of 
talent. What could Chatterton hop^ for from a 
man who had slighted Sir Philip Sidney? In 
the footsteps of Horace Walpole follow Mr. Todd 
and Mr. Hazlitt. Mr. Campbell mentions the works 
of Sidney with much coldness; and the ingenious 
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author of the ' History of Fiction/ though upon 
the whole less unfAVourable^ yet ends by pronoun- 
cing the 'Arcadia' a very tedious story. 

Against these criticisms the best defence will be 
found in the work itself. That it hafi inany faults^ 
no one dm deny; but they are £ELult8 to which all 
the wiiten of his time were subject, and g^ierally 
in a greater degree. It has been said^ that his lan- 
guage is very quaint; but it may be safely asked, 
what author is there of his age in whose language 
there is in reality so little of quaintness? Let a 
work be remembered, which the 'Arcadia' contri- 
buted nunre than anything else to consign to ob- 
liyion, — a work which for a long time was in high 
fashion and celebrity, and the style of which is 
perhaps more elaborately and systematically bad 
than that of any work in the whole extent of lite- 
rature,— Lilly's ' Euphues.' With it let Sir Philip 
Sidney's 'Arcadia' be oompared,-^the style he in- 
troduced, with the style he contributed to banish ; 
and few will then do otherwise than regard him as 
the restorer of the purity of the English language^ 
and as meriting the eternal gratitude and respect of 
every Englishman. The language of the ' Arcadia' 
is, indeed, as much superior to that of the 'Eu- 
phues,' as is the raried melody of the nightingale 
to the monstrous harshness of the jay. 

Another radical fiult in the 'Arcadia' is the de- 
fect of the species of writing of which it is apart, 
— ^the herpic and pastoral romance, either diqunc- 
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tiydy or commixed. But so fax from lowering^ 
this primaiy disadvantage ought rather to increase 
omr admiration of his genins^ who has been able to 
give attraction to so preposterous a kind of compo- 
sition. Who would not applaud the ingentdty of 
hun who could engraft with success the apricot on 
the sloe^ or the nectarine on the crab? When we 
see a structure irr^ular and dumsjr^ but built of 
masey gold^ however we may censure its defective 
plan^ yet surely we must admire the richness of its 
materials. 

Every one who didikes for this reason the ' Ar- 
cadia;^' ought to be compelled^ as a punishment, to 
wade through all the voluminous tomes of its 
models^ the French romances; and then, there is 
little doubt, they would perceive how different an 
edifice the powers of genius and dullness will erect 
on the same narrow foundation. After all, not- 
withstanding all its disadvantages, the flashes of 
the gifted mind wiU force their way; and he who, 
like Sir Philip Sidney, writes from the heart and 
describes from the eye, will never want readers, or 
be destitute of admirers, as long as the commoli 
feelings in which all human kind partidpate shall 
endure, and as losig as the conmion scenery of 
nature^ and the unfading gamitore of creation, 
didl live and flourish undestroyed. 

In an examination of the 'Arcadia,' the power 
which its author possesses of laying hold of the 
feelings, and exdting the interest, of his readers 
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caimbt fail to be instantly acknowledged; while he 
also raises an interest, which gradually augments 
and heightens to the end. K this be one, as as- 
suredly it is, of the chief arts of imaginative com- 
position, it is certainly an art of which Sir Philip 
Sidney was master in a very high degree. No 
writer surpasses him in exciting commiseration and 
pity, no one lords over the human heart with more 
powerful and resistless domination. So far in- 
deed from being a tiresome story, it would be dif- 
ficult, in the whole range of fiction, to mention one 
which more completely grapples with the feelingB 
and retains the attention of the reader. To say 
that it would be impossible for any one to desist in 
the perusal of the work till he has arrived at the 
conclusion, would perhaps be absurd ; but it may 
safely be hazarded that he who, in reading it, can 
close its pages without a wish to open them again, 
has as little in him of laudable feeling as of ge- 
nuine taste. 

In the creations of intellectual beauty no writer 
is more sucoessfrd than Sir Philip Sidney. His 
heroes are all cast in the mould of perfection, the 
repositories of '^high-erected thoughts, seated in a 
heart of courtesie,'' the souls of gallant constancy 
and spotless honour. Though different, they are 
but the different modifications of human excel- 
lence, of mental and iQCorporeal loftiness, breath- 
ing itself into, as it were, and giving a transfused 
beauty to the person. In his characters, the rough- 
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ness of superiority is melted almost to feminine 
softness^ yet idthout losings as it acquires more of 
lordiuess and attraction^ any of its high and ex- 
alted appendages. There is a repose and relief 
about his personages^ which^ while it dims nothing 
of their brightness^ makes them sweet resting- 
places for the mind to fi»ten on. The character 
of a hero^ Sir Philip Sidney always described con 
amare — ^it was his own proper and natural cha- 
racter; and to delineate it^ he had only to tran- 
scribe the workings of his own mind^ and to give 
expression to its romantic emotions. His heroines 
are not less faultlessly designed ; they are^ in truth, 
the beaming personifications of virtue, with all the 
chaste efiulgence of heaven-derived and heaven- 
directed purity, — such fair creations of loveliness 
as the minds of fisuicjr's dreamers love to picture. 
They are indeed 

" Tha darling daugiiten of the dsj. 
And bodied in their native ray." 

Bomtmce, notwithstanding all its tissue of extra- 
vagancies, has much to gratify the human mind; 
and as the gratifications which it administers have 
a tendency to dignify and refine the grossness of 
worldly selfishness, they are not ydthout their at- 
tendant benefit. There is a mixture of dauntless 
courage and submissive humility, of sternness to 
man and devotedness to woman, of fierceness in 
the fight and meekness in the wooing, about its 
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douglily heroes^ which interests us by its blended 
variety and the entireness of its united emotioiiB. 
There are^ also, the universal accompaniments of 
bodily might and inteUectoal elevation, and these 
are no small attractions. The pride, the hangh- 
tiness of man, delights to see his species exalted. 
Like Prometheus, he would rob the heaven of its 
fire to illmnine the habitations -of the earth. His 
ftncy loves to ponr itself forth in the formation of 
creatures of ethereal and impassable brightness, 
and to ennoble himself, as it were, by his kindred 
to the beingH of his o4i creation. Whocanob- 
serve, without a secret complacency and satisfac- 
tion, the characters of the heroes and knights of 
romance, their resistless prowess, their patience, 
their constancy, their fidelity, and their love? They 
are seen going forth with all that can excite or 
challenge admiration — ^beauty glowing in their form 
— strength residing in their right hand, and migh- 
tineas and nu«naniniity «ici«5ling them with an 
hnmortal radiance ; now wielding the sword, which 
never waves but to conquer, in the def<^ce of the 
captive or oppressed; subduing armies and arma- 
m^its by the force of their own arm, and casting 
firom them, as with abhorrence, aU weakness, pu- 
sillanimity, and fear; braving death with an obsti- 
nacy, firom which even the author himself seems 
to shrink, and enduring more than earthly perils 
with more than earthly fortitude. At one moment 
they are kneeling with submissive devotedness 
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before their liard-hearted mistresses^ tieatmg them 
with aid almost idolatrous honulitj of devotion^ 
and trembliiig beneath their fi!OwnS; as if a glance 
of their eye ootdd cause annihilation; and at an- 
other^ they are refreshing and recroiting them- 
selves in the depth of some untrodden forest or 
shady grove^ or reposing in security under the open 
canopy o£ heaven^ again to rise to the performance 
of fresh exploits of valour and achievements of 
hardihood. 

Equally successfrd is Sidney in picturing the 
soft and gentle emotions cf love and friendship; 
in describing those scenes where the heart pours 
itself forth in the bosom of some sympathetic lis- 
tener, W those quarrels *and reconciliations which 
only for awhile stop the pulse of affection to make 
it return again more violently to its accustomed 
beating. Of this^ the dialogues between Pyrodes 
and Musidorus in the first book^ and between Py- 
rodes and Philodea in the fourth, are delightfrd 
examples. Sis Philip Sidney's fairy pencil was 
principally formed to delineate the pensive and 
milder workings of feeling. His transparent mirror 
reflected the emotions of the human mind; but 
it was not the mind awakened by crime and exas- 
perated by scorn ; it was not the mind preyed upon 
by remorse or tormentors generated within itsel£ 
His province was not to portray the dark and 
horrible in nature, or the dark and horrible in 
man. His was not the gloomy colouring of Daiite 
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or Salvator Bosa. His abode was not on the pre- 
cipice or tlie mountain^ on the eyrie of the eagle or 
the birth-place of the storm^ but in the bosoms of 
soft and ethereal moulding, in hearts of loved and 
loving tenderness, in groves of silent and sacred 
qniet, and in plains illumined by perpetual spring.' 

His descriptions of nature and her scenery are, 
universally delightful and sweet : there is an ait 
of freshness and verdure about them, which may 
be looked for in vain in other writers. In reading 
them, it seems as if the breathing zephyr which 
hovers over scenes of such enchantment and beauty 
had found a voice, and is painting for the envy of 
mankind the delights of its favourite and haunted 
groves. Th^ are the transfusion into language of 
nature's universal voice, as it issues forth in the 
warbling of the birds, the whispers of the forest, 
and the murmurs of the streams. They soothe us 
as the sound of a distant water&ll, or as ^'a gentle 
south-west wind, which comes creeping over flow- 
ery fields and shadowed waters.'^ Nature's enthu- 
siastic follower. Sir Philip Sidn^, worshiped with 
awe the print of her footsteps : his genius, chame- 
leon-like, received a fresh hue from every fresh 
variety with which she suppHed him, and her beau- 
ties had alwayi^ the power of producing from him 
strains not less sympathetic and delightful than 
the music elicited by the beams of the morning 
from the magic statue of Memnon. 

The feeling which the perusal of the ' Arcadia' 
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excites^ is a calm and pensiye pleasure^ at once fdll^ 
tranquil^ and exqmsite ; not nnsimilar to that of me- 
ditation by moonlight, when the bnming ferronr 
of the day has subsided, and eyerything which 
might confuse or disorder our contemplation is at 
rest. All is peaceful and quiet, and dear as a 
transparency. The silyery glittering of the lan- 
guage, the unearthly loftiness of its heroes, the 
ethereality of their aspirations, and the sweet tones 
of genuine and unstudied feeling i^hich it sounds 
forth, ail combine to imbue the soul with a soft 
and pleasing melancholy. We fed oursdyes under 
the spdl of an enchanter, in the foils of a witchery^ 
too gratifying to our senses to be willingly shaken 
oS, and therefore resign oursdyes without resist* 
ance to its influence. Sy it we are remoyed to 
other and more ddightfiil dimes; by it we are 
transported to the shady groyes of Arcady and the 
bowery recesses of Tempe, — ^to those heayenly re- 
treats, where music and mdody Vere wafted with 
eyery mghing of the breeze along their cool and 
transludd streams. We find oursdyes in the midst 
of the golden age, witii glimpses of the armed gran- 
deur of the age of chiyalry. We find oursdyes in 
a period of conflicting sights and emotions, when 
all that was loydy in the primitiye simplidty of 
the one, and all that was fascinating in the fan- 
ta9tic magnificence of the other, were united and 
mingled together ; where the rustic festiyity of the 
shepherd was succeeded hf the imposing splendour 
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of the toumameiit^ and the voice of the pastoral 
pipe and oaten reed was joined with the sound of 
the trampet and the clashiTig of the lanoe. 

It has been remarked^ that the comic parts of 
the 'Arcadia;,' which relate to Dametas and his 
fiunily^ are aAiongst the worst parts of the book. 
This is in some measure true : and yet the dislike 
arises not so xnnch oat of t^eir o^ inferiority, 
as from their imsoitableness and unfitness to form 
part of such a work. There is an incongroity in 
their association with the true and natural pictures 
of his genius^ which cannot but excite our displea- 
sure. The feeling is the same as that excited at 
seeing the ale-house paintings of Teniers by the 
Transfiguration of Raphael. Besides this, there is 
a feeling of regret that a mind like that of Sir 
Philip Sidney could descend &om its native height 
and' dignity to tiie low subjects of burlesque and 
humour. He was designed for other purposes than 
to raise a meny jest or a jocund laugh^ and such 
an attempt is little better than a prostitution of his 
powers. In so doing, he dissipates all the enchant- 
ment which riveted us to him : he mortifies and 
wounds our sensibility, by destroying the train of 
feeUngs which before had possessed us : he weakens 
and diminishes our faith, by destroying our confi- 
dence and arousing our judgement : and when these 
great foundations are. removed, when the heart is 
hardened to their illusions and the belief convinced 
of their fallacy, what have the fairy palaces of 
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imftgination, and the bright Btractures of fimcy^ to 
support them or to rest on? 

To oonchide inthout paying a tribute of respect 
to Sir Philip Sidney on the ground of his diction^ 
would be impossible. Perhaps he may be pro- 
nounced^ notwithstanding his occasional blemishes^ 
the best^ the most happy^ the most ppwerfnl prose 
writer of the time in which he flourished. Truly 
none of his contemporaries ever equalled him in his 
best specimens of compositioi^ in his most finished 
and consummate productions. There is a certain 
pointy indeed^ beyond which language can go Ilo 
further; and which^ whosoever has attained^ has as 
little need to dread a rivals as to expect a superior; 
and that this point has been frequently reached 
by Sir Philip Sidney^ no one who has read his 
' Arcadia^ will doubt or deny. The period in which 
he wrote was one which presented peculiar advan- 
tages and disadvantages; it wasonewHch afforded 
opportunities of advancing our language to unap- 
proachable perfection^ or lowering it to unparalleled 
d^radation. No model beiog then established^ 
our national dialect was at the mercy of every bold 
and piratical marauder^ who might think fit to 
shape its form and marshal its riches; aind it was 
left to the caprice or judgement of every writer^ to 
introduce such new combinations or additions to 
its phraseology^ as his own unbounded desire might 
direct. That this excess of license should be at- 
tended with many of the perversions of bad taste^ 
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was easy to be imagined; but, at the same time, 
it was the cause and fountain of many surpassing 
exceUendes, such as could never have been pro- 
duced under the withering power of constraint. 
The writers, indeed, of that age had almost a 
power similar to Adam's, of giving names to all 
that lay before them in the animate or intellectual 
creation, and of suiting and modifying the energies 
of language to all the various operations of nature 
and exigencies of mind. Of a power so unlimited, 
great might have been the abuse, and great the 
contaminating influence over all our succeeding 
literature. This happily did not, or did but par- 
tially, take place ; and while we find amongst the 
writers of that time innumerable pieces of exquisite 
composition, the instances of a contrary kind are 
very rare, and of those, the principal and efficient 
cause was the imitation of the bad modds of other 
countries. The coi^ceits and quaintnesses of Sir 
Philip Sidney's language had their origin from the 
Italian school; and, indeed, whatever was bad or 
unworthy of him in his writings was occasioned 
by imitation. When he gives firee play to his own 
power of expression, he never disgusts or disap- 
points his readers. Then he delights us with pas- 
sages of such unrivalled and inexpressible beauty, 
that all petty censures and preconcdved disgusts 
are in a moment overwhelmed, and we are com- 
pelled to acknowledge him as agreat and unequalled 
master of language, who had the power to modify 
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and mould it to every degree of paasion and 
thought, and unlock and open all its diversified 
resources and inexhaustible stores. 

It would not, perhaps, be overrating the merit 
of Sir Philip Sidney, or doing injustice to the me- 
mory of any of the writers of his time, to ascribe to 
him and his agency the formation of that peculiai 
and characteristic style which pervades the Eng- 
lish literature at the dose of the sixteenth century, 
and which has so great a share in rendering the 
productions of our dramatic writers of that period, 
of inestimable worth and value. No other writer 

• 

has so fSair a title to that distinction, irom priority 
of date or superiority of desert. It would indeed 
be ridiculous to a£Srm, that a book of such cele- 
brity, in its time, as the 'Arcadia,' should be of 
inconsiderable weight in shaping the public taste, 
and giving a character and impression to our lan- 
guage. Every work, much read and much ad- 
mired, must have an influence over its native lite- 
rature, and, if it does not openly and immediately 
affect it, will however, sooner or later, insensibly 
deteriorate or improve it. This could not but be 
the case with Sir Philip Sidney's 'Arcadia,' and 
therefore the whole literary character of that age 
may be regarded as in some sort derived and de- 
scended firom him, and his work as the fountain 
firom which all the vigorous shoots of that period 
drew something of their verdure and strength. 
It was indeed the 'Arcadia' which first taught to 

o 
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the contemporary writers that inimitable inter- 
weaving and contexture of words^ that bold and 
nnshackled use and application of them^ that art 
of giving to language, appropriated to objects the 
most common and trivial, a kind of acquired and 
adscititious loftiness, and to diction, in itself noble 
and elevated, a sort of superadded dignity, — ^tibat 
power of ennobling the sentiments by the language, 
and the language by the sentiments, which so often 
excites our admiration in perusing the writers of 
the age of Elizabeth. It taught them to transcribe 
their own thoughts, and give to the transcription 
all the working animation of its original ; to paint 
the varieties of nature, and to make their paintings 
not copies from the strainers of imitation, but ac- 
tual and living resemblances, glowing, &b in the 
reflections of a mirror, with all the fidelity of veri- 
similitude and all the reality of truth. It taught 
them to give utterance to the simple and enchant- 
ing emotions of the heart, which always find or 
make for themselves language worthy to express 
them, and the more beautiful for the less it has of 
adornment. It taught them, in short, all that has 
rendered their productions so surpassingly and 
exquisitely delightful. Never, then, ought we to 
forget, while perusing the works of his contempo- 
raries, that it is to Sidney their greatest excellen- 
cies are owing, — ^to Sidney, the protecting planet 
of Spenser and morning-star of Shakspeare. 
It is time however to bid farewell to the pro- 
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ductions of this truly great man^ who as certainly 
deserved a kingdom for his genins^ as^Scaliger a 
principality for his learning; and who^ had he not 
been early cat off in his race of glory^ wonld hare 
left behind him memorials which criticism would 
not have dared to censure, or malignity to disturb. 
Yet, unequal as his writings are to what he might 
have written, they will carry his name down to far 
distant ages, and with them will descend to poste- 
ritythe traditional rdatioM which our ancestors 
have deUyered of his achievements and worth. 
Whatever transient obscuration real merit may 
occasionally suffer, it must in the end be trium- 
phant; and true taste and true feeling, which are 
the same in all ages, will at length vindicate the 
praises which themselves have bestowed. This 
temporary eclipse some there are who might la- 
ment, yet we lament it not ; for, however grateful 
to the eye may be the brightness of unsullied and 
uninjured talent, yet never, in our opinion, does 
genius appear so splendid, so niajestic and com- 
manding, as when it at length disperses the mists 
which for a time obscured its face, and rises, like 
the mighty eagle in Milton's Areopagitica, superior 
to the hootings of the birds of night. And thus it 
will be with the works of Sir Philip Sidney : upon 
a candid and impartial examination, it will appear 
that the man, of whom nations once rang and 
courts resouhded '^in the consentient harmony of 
praise,'' still deserves to retain a large portion of 
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his former celebrity ; that if the yarietjr of his at- 
tempts aad the complexity of his character^ by 
diverting his genius into too many channels^ con- 
tributed to impoverish and distract it^ yet that 
there is still in everything which he has vrritten an 
indelible stamp of greatness; and that the edifice 
of his reputation was not built upon local prejudice 
or extrinsic r^ard^ but foimded upon reason and 
established upon truths aud can never, but with 
them^ be overthrown. And here it can neither be 
ioappropriate nor uncalled for to take some notice 
of that blighting spirit of modem criticism which 
Sir Philip Sidney has^ with many other worthies 
of old^ experienced^ and which has given to the lite- 
rature of the present age a character of heartless 
and spiritless insensibility. Thelre seems to be a 
malignant desire to reduce the great of former 
ages to the level of common men; to bring down 
their superiority^ intellectual and personal, to va- 
lueless and vapid mediocrity; and to demonstrate^ 
that the lights which shone as the directors of our 
forefathers were little better than momentary me- 
teors or vapourish exhalations. Far indeed should 
every one in this age be firom censuring just and 
distinguishing criticism ; we have^ alas ! only too 
much need of it; but surely the illustrious cha- 
racters of antiquity deserve some reverence at our 
hands, and the laurels which our ancestors have 
placed on their heads ought not rudely to be 
plucked off by the hand of the spoiler. There is a 
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kind of piescription in fame^ which partakes of the 
sanctity and inviolability of age, and which it hurts 
onr best feelings and excites our indignation to see 
infringed. It is not very often that popular judge- 
ment errs on the side of admiration; and why then 
should this age be so eager to withdraw the praises 
which an injudicious, but at the same time gene- 
rous, prodigality has prompted another to bestow? 
Few amongst the jeally enlightened would ever 
wish to be among the number of those who would 
detract from patriotism its merit, or from heaven- 
bom talent its due. Ever absent from the litera- 
ture of our own day, and indeed from that of any 
epoch, be that ungenerous and ungentlemanlike 
spirit of criticism, which could induce any one to 
speak coldly of the character of Falkland, or dis- 
dainfrOly of the genius of Sidney. 



THE END. 
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